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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OnLy those who are determined to be humbugged will swallow 
the assurances of the inspired organs of Downing Street that all 
is for the best under the best of all possible Govern- 
ments, that all is well with the best of all possible 
Ententes. “ Never,” we are told every other week, “ were the 
relations between France and England so close and cordial, nor 
the French and British Governments so united and intimate, as 
at the present moment. Never did statesmen see more eye to 
eye than our respective Prime Ministers” during the month of 
May. Was not Mr. Lloyd George actually smiling when he 
welcomed Monsieur Millerand? Have not their various private 
secretaries been photographed together? What more can you 
want? ask the sycophants of the sceptics. ‘“ Both Govern- 
ments,” we are informed ad nauseum, “ are equally resolved on 
the complete disarmament of Germany, as on making her pay 
the uttermost farthing for the damage she has done.” Frankly, 
we don’t believe one word of any of this nonsense, and the pitiful 
deceptions of official henchmen and hangers-on only excite ridicule 
among those with any acquaintance with facts, about which there 
is no mystery, nor any excuse for concealment. Indeed, the 
more openly the whole situation is discussed the better for both 
nations, however ill candour may suit the book of our super- 
secret Amateur Diplomats, who make a ghastly mess of every- 
thing they touch. The Entente remains in permanent danger 
owing to the fundamental and irreconcilable differences between 
Great Britain and France—or rather, between the British and 
French Governments, because there is no material divergence in 
the standpoint of the two peoples, who are fully conscious of 


their solidarity of interests. Were French statesmen to blame 
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for untoward developments we should unhesitatingly say so, 
however much annoyance any such statement might cause official 
Paris. And we need not say that it is always more agreeable to 
Englishmen, whatever domestic differences divide them, to support 
their own Government on any external issue against any foreign 
Government; but this is not possible at the present juncture, 
because it is common knowledge that the anxieties and dangers 
besetting Europe and the Entente are primarily, if not wholly, 
due to the unaccountable vagaries of Downing Street, which 
arouse universal mistrust as they provoke general unrest. No 
foreign Government can form any idea as to what the British 
Prime Minister will do next, for the best of all reasons. As 
one very eminent foreigner expressed it to the present writer, 
“How can we know what Mr. Lloyd George is driving at, con- 
sidering that he has no idea himself?” In truth and in fact— 
and this is the tragedy of our time—the British Prime Minister 
has drifted through a curious chapter of accidents into being 
the arbiter of Continental affairs without having any mental 
or moral equipment for that réle. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorcE has established an unwholesome and corrupt- 
ing ascendancy at home through the absence of all serious competi- 
tion in our public life and by the skill and cunning 
with which he has exercised the patronage of the 
State “to nobble the Press” and create a legend concerning 
himself that rests on no solid foundations. He has surrounded 
himself with colleagues, some of whom are industrious, while 
others are eloquent, intelligent, or self-important, but none have 
any personality or prestige that tells with the public. All are 
afraid of the self-constituted autocrat, and their fears frequently 
take ludicrous forms. Ministers can no longer say “Bo!” toa 
goose, and allow themselves to be trampled upon in a most abject 
and humiliating manner; indeed, they have become so many 
doormats for the Prime Minister to wipe his boots on, and he 
certainly makes full use of this privilege. Mr. Lloyd George not 
infrequently settles departmental questions out of hand and round 
the corner without the formality of consulting the colleague 
immediately concerned, who, if lucky, may learn ahead of the 
Press that “the Cabinet” has come to this, that, or the other 
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decision. The Prime Minister remains secure in the knowledge 
that under no circumstances will there be any effective remon- 
strance from the Minister, who bottles his indignation or confines 
it to his staff. The notion that any colleague should resign rather 
than submit to such disconsideration is a thing of the past; it 
would demand more self-respect than can be found nowadays in 
Coalition circles. And though, periodically, rumour is busy with 
some “ impending resignation,” it is always safe to dismiss the 
canard as groundless. Recently it was put about that the stomach 
of a very important Minister, who had been asked to eat more 
dirt than most, had at last turned and that he could stand it no 
longer and was going, if he had not already gone. But his anger 
rapidly died down; he still adorns the Treasury Bench, and is 
prepared to get up any afternoon in the House of which he is 
so conspicuous a feature and defend any and every action of 
a pure and immaculate Government, treating all who presume 
to differ on any question of policy as so many blackbeetles. Such 
is Politics ; such are Politicians. We cannot hope to understand 
a ticklish international situation unless we appreciate our internal 
affairs, which consist, in a word, of a megalomaniac surrounded 
by sycophants. Once we grasp this salient, if dismal, fact we 
may hope to understand much that otherwise is obscure. 


Most of us are becoming conscious of the exasperation aroused in 
all sections of the Home Front by Coalition methods, which 
F consist in leaving everything to chance until the 

oe er twelfth hour, and then conceding substantially 
everything that had previously been refused. Such 

a system creates general demoralization and unrest, putting a 
premium on extravagant demands, and making all “ wild men” 
a power in the land. Apply equally anarchic methods to inter- 
national affairs and you can expect nothing, you will certainly 
get nothing, except confusion. No decision can be reached on 
any domestic question under the present regime, whether it be 
the civil war raging in Ireland, the introduction of an Agricul- 
tural Bill, or the dropping of some impossible tax without the 
personal intervention of the Prime Minister, and every delay is 
explained because “he is engaged elsewhere.” The same in 
foreign affairs. All powers have been sucked up by No. 10 
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Downing Street, which is at once the Foreign Office and the 
White House. Our Premiership has developed into a Presidency, 
and our Cabinet resembles the Washington Cabinet in being little 
better than a Cabinet of clerks, who are becoming irresponsible 
towards both Houses of Parliament and only responsible to their 
boss. Their function is, indeed, confined to registering the decrees 
of the despot. This plan might work tolerably with the right 
man at the head of affairs, because he would delegate. It has 
confessedly broken down in the United States under Mr. Wilson. 
It is a manifest failure here—Mr. Lloyd George is wonderfully 
glib of tongue and extraordinarily specious, but he has neither 
the brains nor the character for the titanic tasks he so gaily 
undertakes and of which he has made an unconscionable mess. 
Just as the Departments concerned in home affairs have become 
negligible factors except as regard expenditure, so the Foreign 
Office has been eliminated from foreign affairs. We hold no brief 
for a Department which has not always been fortunate in the 
amateurs in charge, but the Foreign Office does undoubtedly 
contain a considerable body of expert knowledge, among its 
officials being men with first-hand acquaintance of many problems 
now demanding solution. It cannot be seriously pretended even 
by those who approve of the conversion of the British Prime 
Minister into an American President, that British policy has 
gained in consistency and judgment since the suppression of the 
Foreign Office and the transference of its functions to the Sassoons 
and the Kerrs. Lloyd Georgian foreign policy has scarcely 
resulted in the increase of our friends abroad or in the diminution 
of our enemies. On the contrary, it has aroused animosities in 
previously friendly quarters and is rapidly estranging our few 
remaining allies, and is generally raising a mountain of Anglo- 
phobia that is positively dangerous. 


THE two statesmen who, after the Prime Minister, are most 
responsible for the debacle since the Armistice are Mr. Balfour, 

the late Foreign Minister, and Lord Curzon, his 
a The former is gifted with so abnormal 
Laie successor. e former is gifted with so abnorma 

a sense of humour that he could only shrug his 
shoulders and laugh over the Prime Minister’s proceedings at 
the Paris Peace Conference last year. Mr. Balfour is so modest 
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and self-effacing that he not only allowed himself to be completely 
snuffed out from any serious say at the Council of Ten, but he 
equally allowed the Department, of which he was the responsible 
chief, to be similarly treated, despite the fact that it had been 
sumptuously installed at the expense of the British taxpayer 
in the Hotels Majestic and Astoria for the express purpose of 
making the Peace. The Foreign Office had no more say in the 
terms than the National Review. It was frequently unaware of 
the decisions of the Big Four, of which it only learnt by accident 
—a Bullitt, a Ramsay Macdonald, a Lansbury, met somewhere 
round the corner by one of Mr. Lloyd George’s bottle-washers, 
had far more influence on British policy than the entire official 
apparatus. At any moment Mr. Balfour could have exploded 
this scandal had he cared to do so by a mere threat to come 
home and disclose the facts in Parliament. He preferred to pass 
it off as a joke, and when he had served the Prime Minister’s 
purpose he was replaced by Lord Curzon as titular Foreign 
Minister. Optimists argued that such an able and industrious 
man as Lord Curzon, who had devoted his life to preparing himself 
for the Foreign Office, and who, moreover, did not underrate 
his own attainments nor, indeed, any position he occupied, would 
make it his first business to restore to the Foreign Office its former 
control of foreign affairs, for the management of which it is 
obviously better equipped than No. 10 Downing Street. For 
one fleeting moment we shared this delusion. We mistook our 
man. 


Lorp Curzon is evidently a much weaker vessel than was com- 
monly supposed, and his very self-importance disables him from 

, making any big fight on great issues. Be the 
Ratiiay he Bae as ‘ak it aie, he nethte a bitter disap- 
pointment as British Foreign Minister, having consented to 
be constantly snubbed and sat upon by Mr. Lloyd George, 
the climax being reached the other day at Lympne, where a 
Peace Conference was held without the Foreign Office being even 
represented, as the House of Commons was ostentatiously informed. 
A Minister who allows not only himself but his office to be thus 
ignored is confessedly unfitted for official life. Lord Curzon can 
be no conceivable use to the country in his present position, 
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and after thus publicly eating the leek even his value to the 
Prime Minister as a Conservative decoy becomes doubtful. Great 
Britain, at this moment, has no Foreign Minister. We have no 
Foreign Office. We have no foreign policy. This may sound 
surprising, but it would be more surprising if we had any policy. 
There is none in home affairs—at least none that is intelligible. 
The Coalition confuses everything because its Chief is a man of 
chaos. His colleagues don’t exist. What is their policy in 
Ireland, in Egypt, in India, or at home? We don’t know, nor 
have we met any one who does. What is their attitude towards 
agriculture, education, nationalization or Home Rule, Devolution 
or the League of Nations, towards retrenchment or expenditure ? 
Do Ministers favour a capital levy ? Are they Protectionists or 
Free Traders? Will they tax war wealth 2 Whoknows? Who 
are “they,” unless we accept the suggestion of the wit who 
defined the British Government as consisting of “ Mr. Lloyd 
George and the last man he spoke to” ? 


THE single hope of retrieving the Entente upon which the salvation 
of Europe, as of civilization, depends, to say nothing of the safety 
of France and Great Britain, lies in fearlessly 
facing the facts and in refusing to be hocused 
by the intriguers who seek to undermine it, while pretending 
that there is no danger. All these “ alarums and excursions” 
speak for themselves. Were the French and British Governments 
as intimate and united as the Downing Street Press suggests, 
there would be no need for these ceaseless international “ picnics,” 
which follow one another in breathless succession, and which are 
inexpensive neither as regards time nor money. It is clearly 
inconvenient that the French Prime Minister, M. Millerand, who 
is as methodical as he is capable, should be called upon to spend 
several days at San Remo, and then, although everything was 
“finally and amicably settled,” a few weeks later should have to 
cross the Channel to effect another “ settlement ” at Hythe, as a 
preliminary to fresh “ discussions ” in some undefined spot, after 
which there is to be a “ conference” on some unspecified date, 
to be attended by the Germans, with whom Mr. Lloyd George 
has long been itching to sit round a table. Doubtless, all this 
rushing about suits a man of his temperament, who thrives on 
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unrest, but it is plainly incompatible with serious statesmanship, 
and promotes delay and indecision. There is, indeed, no excuse 
for controversy between London and Paris concerning the main 
issues affecting Germany. Neither France nor Britain seek any- 
thing at the expense of the other, so far as the principal enemy is 
concerned, and if once the German question be regulated, other 
questions on which there may be legitimate differences of opinion 
would fall into proper perspective, and be correspondingly easier 
of adjustment. If we find France “ intractable” upon any Near 
Eastern question—and a certain type of French official who 
specializes in the Near East is anything but easy to deal with— 
we cannot forget that our Government has “let her down” 
badly on questions affecting the very existence of France. Mr. 
Lloyd George and the British War Office, from the outset, ob- 
structed the policy of Marshal Foch, which consisted in seeking 
the strategic security of France on the Rhine against the menace 
of Kultur, to which she had been within an ace of succumbing 
twice in fifty years. 


So far as he dared, the British Prime Minister also opposed the 
alternative Clemenceau policy, which depended for its efficacy 

on a joint guarantee against future German aggres- 
— sion by the United States and Great Britain. 

French security in the West is almost as vital to 
us as it is to her. Her frontier is our frontier. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Lloyd George so worded the British guarantee as to make it 
depend on that of the United States, which, judging by every 
appearance, is likely to remain a “ scrap of paper.” In that case 
France would emerge from a war (of which the brunt fell on her, 
because it was waged on her soil in such a manner as to cripple 
her) with the knowledge that she can only rely on herself in the 
event of yet a third German aggression, which has been rendered 
immeasurably more probable by “the Peace policy’ pursued 
by the United States and Great Britain. A joint guarantee of the 
“ Anglo-Saxon” Powers was the least compensation to which 
France was entitled at the hands of President Wilson and Mr, 
Lloyd George, whose combination had ruined the Peace because 
they insisted on regarding Germany as a reformed character, in- 
distinguishable from other civilized nations, and entitled to every 
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consideration—mainly because Wilhelm II scuttled into Holland. 
At this moment France is left face to face with “ unrepentant 
Germany,” such as Bishop Cannon describes at the end of this 
number. She has no backing from her Allies. Can we wonder 
that, in the face of the American and British attitude on the vital 
issue, France may appear “ unreasonable” in secondary spheres ? 
Had President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George played the game in 
Paris last year few of these extraneous difficulties would have 
arisen, and the foundations of permanent peace would have been 
well and truly laid. Unhappily, the President preferred theorizing, 
and Mr. Lloyd George divided his time between illusion and 
intrigue. They combined, however, to prevent France from 
obtaining serious reparation for injuries of which the United States 
and Great Britain had no taste. The extraordinary tenderness 
developed by Allied and Associated diplomacy towards the Boche 
coincided with anti-French propaganda set on foot by Pacifists 
and Potsdam Parties, and eagerly assimilated in the credulous 
entourage of the American and British Plenipotentiaries, accusing 
the French of “ Imperialism,” “ Militarism,” and “ greed.” 


THERE is much speculation as to who is pulling the strings of 
British policy, which, ever since the General Election gave an 
unworthy Coalition a great patriotic majority, 
has been drifting steadily in the wrong direction. 
There is a certain consistency in the British Prime 
Minister’s vagaries, from one or other of which he may be tem- 
porarily deflected by the pressure of public opinion, but he in- 
variably returns as the pressure relaxes, and each fresh manceuvre 
is a shade worse than the last. Were he merely “all over the 
shop ’—pro-Bolshevik one day and anti-Bolshevik the next, pro- 
German at one moment and anti-German at another—we should 
debit these freaks to Celtic temperament, but there is too much 
method in his waywardness to permit this being a complete 
solution. It is true that he pays occasional lip-service to our 
Allies when interviewed by Allied journalists, and from time to 
time affects to address a stern word to Germany, but this is so 
much “ eye-wash.’’ His actions speak louder than his words, 
and are, on the whole, increasingly pro-enemy and correspondingly 
anti-Ally. The attitude of the pro-enemy and anti-Allied Press 
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in this country, morning, evening, and weekly, is sufficient evidence 
of the extent to which the former Potsdam Party relies on Mr. 
Lloyd George to repeat his rdle of 1914, when, as all the world 
knows, he was not only ready, but eager to leave France to the 
tender mercies of Germany. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, indeed, the greatest German asset in the Asquith Cabinet 
during the fateful week of July 26 to August 2, 1914. So to-day 
the Prime Minister is the greatest German asset in his own Govern- 
ment. We cannot explain the enigma. We merely state the 
fact. In the earlier period Mr. Lloyd George became the agent 
and advocate of the great International Jews, who dominated 
British finance and worked overtime to keep Britain neutral 
while Germany overran France. We would not suggest that Mr. 
Lloyd George was conscious of the devilish plot of which he was 
cat’s-paw at that time, and which came within an ace of success. 
But we do say that had his view prevailed inside the Cabinet— 
namely, that the security of France was no concern of the Liberal 
Party—European Civilization would have been blotted out. Un- 
foreseen circumstances defeated him, and, as a “ political strate- 
gist,” he had no option but “to toe the line,” while his friend 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald so completely misjudged the situation 
that he irrevocably committed himself the other way, and though 
we believe these two eminent men never lost touch with one 
another during the war, in the eyes of the public they occupied 
vastly different positions. 


THE Man in the Street hoped that Mr. Lloyd George had finally 
realized the error of his former ways, and might hereafter be 

; ., regarded as a Patriot. It is melancholy that he 
Jewish Peril should emerge from the greatest war in history, 
for which his pre-war attitude bears no small measure of 
responsibility —in the course of which we came very near 
catastrophe—in no better frame of mind than he was in five 
years ago, and that once again Kultur should be looking to 
him to imperil Western Civilization. These are the plain un- 
varnished facts, which it were cowardly and perilous to shirk 
or slur over. Whether Mr. Lloyd George has merely reverted to 
type because his earlier pacifist prepossessions are too strong 
for him, we cannot guess. We only know that it is he who is 
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ruining the Peace to the unconcealable delight of the Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily News, the Westminster Gazette, and the Nation, 
all of which organs, be it remembered, were at one with him in 
1914. What worsens the position to-day as compared with that 
previous black chapter is that, whereas the Unionist Party, being 
then in opposition, was free to act, and did act, against Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Potsdam Pacifist majority of the Cabinet, to-day 
it is negligible because under his thumb through the subservience 
of its titular leaders, who only ask to be allowed to say “ Ditto” 
to whatever he proposes. Five years ago International Finance 
was defeated because, though as usual it dominated Downing 
Street, it did not dominate His Majesty’s Opposition. But to-day 
it is winning all along the line because what should be the patriotic 
opposition to Lloyd Georgian policy is an adjunct of Lloyd George 
Government. The “Jewish Peril,” of which we are hearing a 
certain amount, and in which an ever-increasing number of in- 
telligent Englishmen and Englishwomen firmly believe, is not in 
our opinion so much a religious as a political and financial danger. 
It consists in the intimacies which modern plutocrats of Hebrew 
origin and German leanings, where not actually of German blood, 
establish with the Government of the day through their limitless 
command of liquid wealth, which they are prepared to contribute 
to objects returning dividends in the shape of political influence. 
We never believed, as did some of our readers, in the “ corruption ” 
of Mr. Asquith by Sir Edgar Speyer and others of that ilk, but we 
regarded Sir Edgar Speyer’s connexion with and influence upon 
the British Prime Minister, during the incubation of the Potsdam 
plot, as, to put it mildly, incompatible with British interests. 
Equally we regard the ascendancy of other dubious plutocrats 
over the Coalition as unwholesome, and we cannot help in part 
attributing the present anti-French and pro-German atmosphere 
of Downing Street to these undesirables. We recognize that some 
among them, though of German origin or prepossessions, may have 
been fully prepared for the defeat of “ Militarist Germany ”-— 
once it became clear that she had lost—but they are now working 
overtime for the restoration of the Fatherland, and as we are 
firmly convinced that the sooner Germany is restored the sooner 
will she resume “ the frightful adventure,” we necessarily regard 
the present operations of Mr. Lloyd George, whether of his own 
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motion or directed by any “ Hidden Hand,” as iniquitous because 
inimical to the world’s peace, to which our orators declare their 
devotion, but for which they will do no serious spade-work. 


Wuat we have to get into our heads is that the British Govern- 
ment are determined that the British People shall bear the entire 

financial burden of the Great War. That is the 
— real meaning of all these permutations and com- 

binations. The why and wherefore of the incom- 
prehensible has never been publicly disclosed—it is only privately 
whispered. The French Government are still kicking against the 
policy of “ making France pay,” because not only does such a 
policy spell ruin for France, on whose soil the war was waged 
with the express intention of “ knocking her out ” industrially as 
well as in a military sense. It makes another war inevitable. 
France realizes that it is only through financial punishment that 
the German people, whose country is intact, and whose mines 
and industries remain, can be cured of their mania for falling 
upon unprepared neighbours. If France foregoes Reparation she 
foresees herself the objective of yet another German attack 
fifteen or twenty years hence by an enemy immeasurably stronger 
when she herself is correspondingly weaker. The Lloyd George 
policy of “ Kindness to Germany” means another Franco- 
German War—another invasion from the East, another blow at 
the heart of France. Why should France, having twice escaped 
destruction by the skin of her teeth, court catastrophe yet a third 
time in order that Mr. Lloyd George may pose as a Pacifist, may 
propitiate International Jews whose “ spiritual home” is across 
the Rhine, and ingratiate himself with Germany, the mortal enemy 
of France? This is what an ever-increasing number of French- 
men are necessarily asking themselves as they watch the gyrations 
of a politician who is apparently anxious to revive the legend of 
perfidious Albion. We only wish we could understand and explain 
Coalition Policy, which is Greek to us. We can only beg French- 
men to believe that the intelligence of England distrusts Mr. 
Lloyd George as profoundly as they do, and regards his statesman- 
ship as a British calamity no less than it is a French calamity. 
But this hardly helps France, who has to deal, not with England, 
but with the British Government, and who, moreover, is dis- 
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couraged by observing that Mr. Asquith’s attitude is, if possible, 
worse than Mr. Lloyd George’s, while the Labour Party has sub- 
sided into Ramsay Macdonaldism and alternately espouses the 
cause of the Boche and the Bolshevik. We can only hope that 
the French Government realizes that it has no choice but to be 
firm and to refuse to be dragged at the tail of Mr. Lloyd George. 
M. Millerand must not allow himself to be separated from Marshal 
Foch by the Welsh marplot. 


THE past month has been among the worst in the history of the 
Entente since its inception in 1904. As we have said, it would 
be more congenial could we honestly impute the 
blame for this crisis in Anglo-French relations to 
an “‘ unreasonable” French Government, but the 
French Government is not unreasonable in its attitude towards 
Germany, whose psychology is better understood in Paris than 
in London. M. Millerand, the French Prime Minister is pre- 
eminently sane and sage. He has a keen eye to the actualities 
of the situation, and so far from being intransigeant he has 
been studiously moderate. Indeed, we question whether he may 
not have been too conciliatory in his honourable desire to affirm 
the solidarity of the Allies. Some men misinterpret every con- 
cession, conspicuously the Germans. Maybe the Welsh suffer 
from the same failing. Mr. Lloyd George is a bit of a bully, and 
bullies should be firmly dealt with wherever they be—whether 
in White Houses or in Downing Streets. As it is, the Entente 
suffered severely first at San Remo and subsequently at Sir Philip 
Sassoon’s oriental picnic at Belcaire, whither the French—if we 
may be permitted to say so—should never have consented to 
forgather. Human beings being what they are, it gives one 
Prime Minister too great a pull over the other when the latter 
becomes the guest of the former’s billionaire Private Secretary. 
It was on all grounds a regrettable rendezvous, and although 
nowadays we have no right to be surprised at any unseemliness 
in Responsible Statesmen, for whom luxury has a curious attrac- 
tion, we sincerely hope an experiment will not be repeated that 
is calculated to make a bad impression.% There was little that 
was virile in the decisions of San Remo—though some of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s most hopeless suggestions were rejected. We 
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believe the conclusions adopted at Belcaire to have been entirely 
effeminate, and to mark a further decline in the fortunes of the 
Entente, a further stage in the diplomatic revival of Germany. 
M. Poincaré, the distinguished ex-President of the French Republic, 
has adopted the only dignified course in resigning the Presidency 
of the Reparation Commission, whose labours Mr. Lloyd George 
has been allowed to prejudice. That is the net result of the 
secret conclave in Sir Philip Sassoon’s villa on the Kentish coast. 
It arouses misgiving in France because M. Poincaré is the French 
statesman in closest touch with the devastated districts, nor can 
it give satisfaction anywhere outside Germany, who makes no 
concealment of her glee at this further service rendered by our 
Prime Minister. 


Tue able Treasurer of the Australian Commonwealth, Mr. Watt, 
would at all times be a welcome guest in this country. He is 
peculiarly welcome just now, as he arrives in the 
nick of time. He should be able to reinforce 
the French Government in its desperate struggle 
against the pro-German proclivities that now obsess Downing 
Street. As the colleague of Mr. Hughes, as the representative 
of Australia, as a man of parts and common sense, Mr. Watt's 
sympathies are clearly with France in this issue. However much 
Mr. Lloyd George may despise patriotic British opinion—against 
which he plays off Pacifists and Labour—no Imperial Prime 
Minister can afford to ignore the Commonwealth, which has earned 
a right to be heard on all common questions that even Little 
Englanders do not dispute. Mr. Watt may be able to ascertain 
who is pulling the strings of the Home Government, and why it 
obstructs the reasonable demands of France. Shortly after his 
arrival Mr. Watt took an opportunity of declaring the attitude 
of Australia (May 13, at the Australian and New Zealand Luncheon 
Club): “He hoped the hand of Britain would not falter, but 
that she would stand behind the efforts of France in a resolute 
demand for the payment of all that Germany could reasonably 
be expected to pay.” The speaker reminded Australians in this 
country “that their brothers and sisters who lived where they 
were born had no pity for Germany. The graves in France and 
Gallipoli were always present to their minds, and the havoc the 
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war wrought to the great peaceful purposes of their peaceful 
people would be remembered for many generations to come.” 
Mr. Watt added—and we trust he will, in season and out of 
season, press this view. upon the Prime Minister and the Colonial 
Secretary—“ Australia wanted as much money as it could get— 
not for the money’s sake, but to lighten the load of the future 
and to inflict proper punitive measures on the nation which broke 
the peace of the world.” Australians also wanted to know 
“that their northern rampart from Samoa to the Bismarck 
Archipelago had passed for ever out of the hands of Germany.” 
These issues depend entirely on the Commonwealth Government. 
Australia will not get a farthing from Germany if our pro-Germans 
in high places prevail, nor should we be surprised to learn that, 
via the League of Nations or some similar imposture, “ by way of 
showing goodwill to our late enemy,” it was proposed to entrust 
Germany with some portion of “the Pacific mandate.” If the 
Australians go to sleep they will have the Germans foisted on them 
for a dead certainty. 


Our Government has reached the stage of gloating over its 
exactions from the unfortunate British taxpayers, whom Minis- 
terial ineptitude and Ministerial extravagance 
have gone far to ruin. It used to be considered 
the hall-mark of statesmanship that taxation 
should be light. Good government, we were told, depended on 
the proportion of national wealth allowed to fructify in the pockets 
of the people. We have changed all that. To-day “ responsible 
statesmen ” preen themselves on their success as tax-gatherers, 
on the figure of their expenditure, and on the colossal sums diverted 
from the public. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is proud of the 
fact that the British taxpayer is more oppressed than any live- 
or-dead taxpayer. These official figures are not circulated with 
any sense of shame on the part of the Government, but as a cause 
of self-glorification : 


What of 
Stinnes ? 


Average amount of 
direct taxes per 


Year ended head of population. 
United Kingdom . . March 31,1920 . £15 3 0 
France ; , . Dec. 31,1919 270 
Italy . ‘ ; . June 30, 1919 23 3 
U.S.A. .  «  . June 30,1919 5 8 0 
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Under the Budget proposals British direct taxation is expected to 
sink to £14 7s. per head in 1920-21. It will be noted that no 
information is given as regards German taxation, as to which the 
mind of the Treasury is understood to be a blank, and all Parlia- 
mentary quests for knowledge have been successfully frustrated. 
The Mandarins would have us believe that Germany is too poor 
to pay. The Germans co-operate by shamming poverty, just as 
they shammed dead at odd moments of the war. Occasionally, 
however, facts leak out suggestive of considerable taxable wealth 
in or belonging to the Fatherland. Thus, Herr Hugo Stinnes un- 
questionably possesses more money than any German is entitled 
to, and we cannot help thinking that the Board of Inland Revenue 
would be better employed in devising means for making German 
millionaires pay than in screwing the uttermost farthing from the 
depleted British taxpayer. As evidence of Herr Stinnes’ wealth 
we may cite his recent wholesale purchase of German newspapers, 
for one of which alone he paid 20,000,000 marks (nominally 
£1,000,000), and his acquisition of all the Government printing. 
He is said to control fifteen groups of coal-mines, and immense ore 
and metal interests, and a score of wholesale shops—to say 
nothing of celulose, automobiles, hotels, and textile factories. 
He is at once the Krupp and Northcliffe of Germany, the backer of 
Ludendorff and la revanche. He can surely afford to pay some 
portion of his debts to the Allies. Then the ex-Kaiser, as we 
know, possesses many millions, nor are all the Junkers paupers. 


Pusuic men of all Parties have talked such unmitigated rubbish 
since the Armistice that common sense could get no hearing. 
As We Were “Responsible statesmen,’ whose blindness and 
deafness before the war were contributory causes 
to the catastrophe, have harked back to their former follies 
just as the dog returns to his vomit. The Bourbons in and 
out of Downing Street have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. ‘“‘ Away with the Navy!” “ Down with the Army!” 
and with everything else to which we owe our security. “ Long 
live the League of Nations!” in which no one believes. Such 
are the current catchwords among professional politicians and 
Pressmen—the Talking Men and the Writing Men who hate the 
Fighting Men as derogating from their own importance. Into 
this orgy of tomfoolery Admiral Beatty, First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, and Field-Marshal Wilson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, occasionally drop a word of sanity, reminding us 
what we owe to sea-power and military-power, upon which our 
existence will depend in the future as in the past. From the 
Front Benches, immersed in politics of a peculiarly pitiful kind, 
they will get no hearing, nor any assistance from any appreciable 
body of parliamentarians in either House, who are content to 
follow wherever the Front Benchers lead and mislead. Ultimately 
the facts will prevail and there will be reaction from the present 
insanity, and, late in the day, though let us hope not too late, 
reason will reassert itself. Sir Henry Wilson reminded the 
Newspaper Press Fund Dinner (May 13) that the original British 
Expeditionary Force of six Divisions was the creation of a 
“ stupid man,” i.e. a soldier. Those Divisions had to be increased. 
to eighty-two during the war. Now we were reverting from 
eighty-two to six, and alone of all the Powers of the world, Great 
Britain proposed to face the future with a voluntary army which 
bore no relation to war because there was no thinkable war 
problem that could be solved by six Regular Divisions plus 
fourteen Territorial Divisions. Sir Henry Wilson speaks with 
authority and knowledge because he has long been in close and 
cordial contact with the Powers-that-be, and is fully competent 
to take their measure. It cannot be said that the result is reassur- 
ing. Nor can we see in what respect the Field Marshal’s diagnosis 
of the situation and of the British statesmanship applied to it 
differs from our own. 


At the annual meeting of the Union Jack Club (May 18) Sir Henry 
Wilson made a strong appeal to old soldiers to keep their powder 
dry. To those who said, ‘“ We went into the last 
war to end war,” he retorted, “We didn’t; we 
went into that war to save our own skins.” To 
those who predicted “ after the war we should have peace,” he 
answered, “ We had not; there was something between twenty 
and thirty bloody wars going on at the present moment.” The 
Great War had not and could not end war. We were in danger 
in the early days of 1914, and “ we were living in very ticklish, if 
not in dangerous, times now. Whether it was command of the 
sea or on land, in the different parts of the Empire, from Ireland 


A Soldier’s 
Warning 
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to India, or command of the air, that command was being chal- 
lenged.” He begged his audience to take to heart this warning 
of a fellow-soldier, “that their country and empire need them 
to-day as much as ever before, and they must do their best, in 
whatever capacity they served, to qualify themselves for the 
times that were coming.” This is no harum-scarum pronounce- 
ment by some sensational journalist engaged in working “a 
stunt” against the Coalition. It is the sober declaration of an 
especially shrewd observer at the heart of the Government, with 
command of all the facts, and who, being no politician, believes 
that he can afford to speak the truth. It gives us some conception 
of the mentality of the men at the head of our affairs at this 
juncture, that it should be necessary for the obvious to 
be thus emphasized. We never get from the lips of Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, Sir Eric Geddes, or any other “ respon- 
sible statesman” one useful word upon the actual international 
situation, which Downing Street has once more rendered threaten- 
ing by frittering away the efforts and sacrifices of the Great War 
and by stripping the most peaceful Power in Europe of its national 
defences. 


Sm Henry WItson’s warnings do not stand alone. They may 
be pooh-poohed by professional politicians who have a prescriptive 
right to be wrong on all larger issues. They are 
endorsed by men whose opinion carries weight 
because they were wise before the event. While statesmen 
were deriding Lord Roberts’ premonitions, and obstructing all 
preparation on land and sea, Marshal Foch was educating 
himself for the inevitable war in which he was destined to play 
so splendid and decisive a rdle. At the annual meeting of the 
Friendly Society of Old Pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique the 
great soldier reminded his audience that the second part of the 
programme of peace was preparation for war, adding, “ How 
could France help mistrusting a nation which, reduced to impo- 
tence by Napoleon, had, by its warlike ardour, been able to re- 
establish itself and overthrow the colossal Napoleonic Empire ? 
Starting from the marshes of East Prussia, its militarism, methodi- 
cally developed, had extended its authority to the heights of the 
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Meuse, the Southern Vosges, to the Alps, and the mountains of 
Bohemia, making war its national industry, its might, and its 
right.” Marshal Foch asked who had taken up arms through 
sheer ambition in 1864, 1866, 1870, and 1914, invoking as the 
sole reason the plea of historic necessity ? Whether they wished 
it or not, Germany’s neighbours would be compelled for some 
time longer to maintain armies and strong frontiers, for, apart 
from the generous intentions of civilized humanity, there were 
realities established by history and racial appetites just as there 
were realities of geography. Another man who is peculiarly 
entitled to a hearing is Sir William Robertson-—now a Field- 
Marshal, to the keen satisfaction of the Army, which regards this 
honour as some slight reparation to the former Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, who so patriotically sacrificed himself in 
preventing Amateur Strategists from losing the war in the West, 
as they would infallibly have done but for his courageous resist- 
ance to the policy of “little packets.” Sir William Robertson 
is a man of most uncommon common sense, who refuses to believe 
a thing simply because he would like to. He also ridicules the 
idea of Germany being “down and out,’ which is made the 
excuse for our disarmament. Who shall be our guides on this 
vital issue—those blind leaders of the blind, the Pacifists, or the 
soldiers who foresaw the Great War, for which the Pacifists were 
largely responsible just as they are now laying the train of fresh 
conflicts by their incurable folly ? 


AFTER many false starts the Turkish Treaty was at last produced 
by the Supreme Council at San Remo. Whether the British 
Foreign Office had any hand in it we have no 
means of knowing. It looks like a gigantic piece 
of patchwork that will take some years to digest, 
and at least a generation to carry out. Whether it will be exe- 
cuted we cannot say, because we do not know whether there is any 
effective intention to do so or whether those influences that were 
abroad and were encouraged to destroy the German Peace Treaty 
will again operate to nullify or attenuate the Turkish Treaty. 
One thing is obvious—namely, that some parts of it will need the 
continuous services of considerable armies in remote parts of 
Turkey. What is less obvious is where these armies are coming 


The Turkish 
Treaty 
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from. The United States, which has the men, is resolved to 
limit her Peace efforts to lecturing other Powers upon their 
duties, while the British Government is chiefly enthusiastic in 
disbanding the combative branches of the British Navy and the 
British Army. It may be that M. Venizelos, the Greek Prime 
Minister, who appears to be the solitary stateman in Europe with 
any mind or purpose, and who has had a large share in the present 
settlement, knows how to cope with the formidable problem of 
dismembering Turkey—he usually thinks out ways and means, 
and Greece is deeply involved in this liquidation. Indeed, the 
Turkish Treaty is generally hailed as a personal triumph for M. 
Venizelos, who devotes extraordinary abilities and character to 
his country’s cause without any arriére pensée. But we are 
puzzled when we are told that the League of Nations—which 
becomes more impotent every month—is to control “ the Straits,” 
which are to be free in peace and war to all ships, while Turkey 
retains Constantinople up to the Chatalja Line. She is to cede 
Thrace to Greece and allow the Greeks to administer Smyrna for 
five years, to recognize the independence of Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and the Hedjaz, while granting “autonomy” to 
Kurdistan. The Turkish army is to be reduced to 50,000, the 
Turkish navy and air force are to disappear, while Turkish finances 
will be controlled by an Allied Commission. We shall be more 
interested in these and other provisions when we know whether 
this Treaty is serious or whether it is intended, like the Versailles 
Treaty, for shop-window purposes. 


GREAT Britain has been so unfortunate in her relations with 
New Poland that Englishmen will keenly congratulate them- 

P selves on the possible opening of a new chapter 
ac in Anglo-Polish affairs. Mr. Lloyd George was 
persuaded to adopt a hostile attitude towards 
Polish aspirations at the Paris Peace Conference, and it was 
exclusively due to the British Prime Minister that the Polish 
port of Danzig was separated from Poland and subjected to the 
derisory regime of the League of Nations. From that day to this 
the breach between London and Warsaw has steadily widened, 
under the same influences that have driven wedges between us 
and other Allies. It is a vital German interest that there should 
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be no strong and independent buffer State dividing Germany from 
Russia, whom the former nowadays regards as her hinterland. 
It is an equally vital French and British interest that there should 
be a powerful Poland to preserve the balance of power. Needless 
to say, on this question, as on so many others, the Lloyd George 
Government has worked in the teeth of Allied interests, and, 
indeed, conducted itself as though wirepulled from Berlin. The 
International Jew hates Poland because Boche and Bolshevik 
hate it as a formidable obstacle to their ambitions. Therefore 
the Jew-ridden portion of our Government hated Poland, and 
all the world’s Jews were mobilized against the new State, whose 
every action was vilified by the usual Press, which is almost 
epileptic on the subject of Poland. Fortunately the King of 
England is not a Jew, and on the anniversary of the voting of 
the Polish Constitution in 1791 the King sent a cordial congratu- 
latory telegram to the great soldier at the head of the Polish State— 
Marshal Pilsudski. This coincided with the opening of a brilliant 
offensive that Marshal Pilsudski had organized in conjunction with 
the Ukraine against Bolshevik Russia, whom the rest of the world 
was funking. The King’s telegram was not unnaturally hailed in 
Poland as a God-speed to their new enterprise, which has succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations, and though, as a matter of 
fact, our Government was entirely innocent of this extraordinary 
military adventure—beyond allowing the use of some munitions 
provided last year when a Bolshevik offensive was anticipated. 
Great Britain has the common interest of all civilized Powers in 
overthrowing the “bloody baboonery”’ of Lenin and Trotsky. 
Could Poland administer the cowp de grace to these miscreants we 
might thank God that we had been allowed to contribute a few 
shells. The Polish campaign has opened so well that everything 
seems possible—Kieff has already fallen—but it does not follow 
that ultimate achievement will equal our hopes. The valiant 
Poles, under skilful leadership, are showing the Allies the way 
Bolshevikism should have been dealt with from the outset, and if 
the scuttlers who deserted Kolchak and Denikin, and engineered 
the flight from North Russia, are capable of shame, they should 
be feeling rather like worms just now. 
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Ir cannot be said that the preliminaries of the Tercentenary of 
the sailing of the Mayflower, which is to be celebrated in this 
country on a grandiose scale, are wholly auspicious, 
Indeed, were its promoters wise, they would at all 
costs avoid the period of a Presidential Election, when as a matter 
of course the United States becomes submerged in an ocean of 
Anglophobia. We have never been able to see that it is wise to 
close our eyes to the facts and to pretend that Anglo-American 
relations are entirely different to what they really are. We do 
not for a moment doubt that the misleading speeches which 
American Ambassadors and British orators are wont to discharge 
at one another after City dinners are inspired by the highest and 
the holiest motives. They speak from the heart at Pilgrims’ 
banquets and English-speaking Unions when they dilate on “ the 
common tongue, the common aspirations, the common literature, 
the common law,” and many other common things that make 
“blood thicker than water”—a phrase that should only be 
employed by those who are prepared to pay a fine of from £100 
to 1000 dollars, according as to whether it is a first or common 
offence. This jargon is purely mischievous because it is meaning- 
less. Anglo-American relations are, in any case, sufficiently 
difficult and delicate without the ministrations of the well-meaning, 
who usually achieve the opposite of their desires. Their gush has 
merely produced irritation on one side of the Atlantic and bewilder- 
ment on the other. It will need all “ the horse sense ” there may 
be in the two countries to prevent embitterment, antagonism, and 
jealousy from developing to a point we do not care to contemplate. 
Men like the Lord Chief Justice or Mr. Balfour, who head “ Special 
Missions ” to U.S.A. and see a selected few of America’s ultra- 
hospitable citizens, return home with false ideas concerning 
America’s attitude towards this country, and increase the general 
confusion by utterly unreal pronouncements, which acquire 
fictitious value from their authors having crossed the water. 
Then the professional busybody who exploits Anglo-American 
relations—in which lesser titles are very easily earned—help in 
the creation of the Fool’s Paradise. 


Mayflower 
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From time to time we get an eye-opener as to the political hostility 
of the Powers-that-be in U.S.A. which even expatriated Americans 
“y+ ae: resident in London—and completely out of touch 
nenpeeins with their home front—cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain away. The case of Admiral Sims has been prolific in 
this respect, and should give pause to the infatuated. This 
capable sailor and chivalrous gentleman made mortal enemies in 
his own country because he refused to play the usual dirty political 
game of throwing the blame for everything that went wrong in 
the war on the broad shoulders of John Bull. Admiral Sims 
forgot that this is Leap Year, when Presidents are elected and 
“To hell with England!” becomes a popular war-cry from San 
Francisco to New York. In truth, most untravelled and many 
travelled Americans are insanely jealous of this country. They 
seem to resent our very existence. They deem it an outrage that 
after losing their company the British Empire should have 
become greater than it had ever been. They are furious when 
they emerge into world politics to find us already on the ground. 
Be the cause what it may, it has become a tradition with American 
politicians and journalists to make England universal whipping- 
boy and the stock scapegoat of their own incompetence. Should 
any American in official prominence abandon this provincial 
prejudice as the result of experience, he becomes a marked man, 
and will have the whole Washington pack on top of him. Such 
is Admiral Sims’ sole offence—that knowing the British Navy as 
do few foreigners, owing to his friendly and intimate relations 
with its personnel, he could appreciate the situation in 1917, 
which had become dangerous owing to the Pacificism of the 
Wilsonian Administration and the refusal of the President to 
allow any preparations whatsoever to be made for a war which 
the best American naval officers had long regarded as inevitable. 
President Wilson had been recently re-elected as “the Peace 
President,” i.e. as “ the man who kept U.S.A. out of the war ” and 
might be relied upon to do so until the end of the chapter. It 
was not realized in the White House in 1916 and 1917, any more 
than it had been in Downing Street in 1913 and 1914, that such 
an attitude made for war, because it inspired contempt in Berlin, 
and would tempt the German bully to take liberties which even 
Pacifists must resent if they wished to remain in power. Just 
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as the British Government was kicked into the war by public 
opinion in August 1914, so was the American Government kicked 
in in 1917 by German insults and aggression. When Germany was 
detected engineering a combination, embracing Japan and Mexico, 
for the dismemberment of the United States, even President 
Wilson saw red. The United States declared war lest a worse 
fate befall her, just as England had done, though, like our states- 
men, American statesmen had to give any but the real reason for 
their action, and prated of “ making the world safe for Demo- 
cracy,” while ostentatiously rejecting all alliances with other 
Democracies. 


THE spirit that animated the Washington Navy Department, 
presided over by Mr. Josephus Daniels, may be gathered from 
“Pro-British” the advice given to Admiral Sims by Admiral 
Benson, the Chief of Staff, when the former went 
on his confidential mission to London in March 1917 to establish 
intimate relations between the British and American Navies: 
“Don’t let the British pull the wool over your eyes. It is none 
of our business pulling their chestnuts out of the fire. We would 
as soon fight the British as the Germans”? [our italics]. Although 
we are becoming accustomed to this sort of thing, such a 
statement made under such circumstances by such an authority 
necessarily attracted attention on this side. Optimists, “as per 
usual,” opined that it was “ unthinkable” that any responsible 
American could have thus committed himself, and it was suggested. 
that Admiral Sims must be dreaming. But Admiral Benson’s 
evidence before the Senatorial Committee did not substantially 
impugn Admiral Sims’ accuracy, the former’s chief grievance being 
that publication had damaged his reputation on this side. We 
need harbour no resentment against Admiral Benson for thus blurt- 
ing out what was in his mind and, presumably, in that of his chief, 
Mr. Daniels, though what their feelings would have been had 
Admiral Jellicoe expressed similar sentiments concerning U.S.A. 
to Admiral Beatty, we leave to the imagination. Mr. Daniels 
joined in the attack on Admiral Sims in evidence infinitely more 
damaging to himself than to its objective. Admiral Sims was 
charged with being “ pro-British.” That was the gravamen of 
his offence. It might be supposed by persons unversed in 
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Washington psychology that this might be regarded as a merit 
and an advantage in an American officer about to establish 
liaison with the British Navy, when for the first time in their 
history these two sea-Powers were fighting a common foe. We 
should certainly regard it as a virtue in a British admiral in 
similar relations with the American Navy that he was “ pro- 
American.” Indeed, we should regard his being anti-American 
as a disqualification. However, the standpoints of the two 
capitals are clearly different, To be “ pro-British ” is the crime 
of crimes among “ practical politicians” in Washington—hence 
the vendetta against Sims. To make matters worse, Mr. Daniels 
also “put in” President Wilson, whose private opinions, now 
disclosed for the first time, are calculated to cause some remorse 
to those of his compatriots who had denounced him as “ pro- 
British.” They are interesting for more reasons than one. Not 
least because they reveal the President, who passes abroad as 
“an Internationalist,” as sharing the provincial prejudice against 
this country, to which we have referred. Being caught, like our 
Pacifist Government in 1914, totally unprepared for an emergency 
that had long stared him in the face, President Wilson’s single 
idea was to abuse the British. 
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Hearst might have written the document President Wilson 
addressed to Admiral Sims on July 4, 1917—it was a typical 
Fourth of July performance. The Hearst Press is 
gloating over it. To the Democratic Party, saddled 
with the League of Nations, it is a godsend, and 
doubtless Mr. Daniels was inspired from the White House to give 
it out for electioneering purposes. President Wilson informed 
Admiral Sims : 


From the beginning of the war I have been greatly surprised at the failure of the 
British Admiralty to use Britain’s great naval superiority in an effective way. In 
the presence of the submarine emergency they are helpless to a point of panic [our italics]. 
Every plan we suggest they reject for some reason of prudence. In my view this is not 
the time for prudence, but for boldness, even at the cost of great losses. 

In most of your dispatches you have quite properly advised us of the sort of aid 
and co-operation desired from us by the Admiralty. The trouble is that their plans 
and methods do not seem to us efficacious. I would be very much obliged to you if you 
would report to me, confidentially of course, exactly what the Admiralty have been 
doing and what they have accomplished, and, added to the report, your own comments 
and suggestions based upon independent thought of the whole situation without re- 
gard to the judgments of any one on that side of the water. 


Wilson in a 
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The Admiralty was very slow to adopt the protection of convoys, and it is not 
now, I judge, protecting the convoys on an adequate scale within the danger zone, 
seeming to keep their craft with the Grand Fleet. The absence of craft for convoy 
is even more apparent on the French coast than on the English coast and in the Channel. 


Admiral Sims’ answer to this rhodomontade gave so little satisfac- 
tion at the White House that the President joined in the hue and 
cry against him. Mr. Josephus Daniels likewise “ put in” the 
“ confidential” speech which Mr. Wilson thought fit to make 
(August 11, 1917) to the officers of the Atlantic Fleet on the 
quarter-deck of the flagship Pennsylvania. In the main it was the 
usual allocution which “ Political Strategists’ who suddenly find 
themselves in the midst of a war which they had previously 
pronounced to be “impossible” are wont to address to those 
who will have to do the fighting, and to whom they had steadily 
refused to listen when these had besought them to prepare betimes. 
The President, addressing Admiral Mayo and his great gathering 
of American naval experts, tactfully exalted amateur over pro- 
fessional methods, declaring that the war could only be won by 
“ throwing tradition to the winds,” which was coupled with the 
usual animadversion on the British Admiralty caricatured as the 
embodiment of red tape. 


As I have said, gentlemen, I take it for granted that nothing that I say here will be 
repeated, and therefore I am going to say this: Every time we have suggested any- 
thing to the British Admiralty a reply has come back that virtually amounted to this, 
“ That it had never been done that way,” and I felt like saying, “‘ Well, nothing was ever 
done so systematically as nothing is being done now. Therefore I should like to see 
something that was never done before, and inasmuch as the things that are being done 
to you were never done before, don’t you think it is worth while to try something that 
was never done before against those who are doing them ? There is no other way to win.” 
This is the kind of thing that ought to hearten and stimulate America. America is the 
prize amateur nation of the world; Germany is the prize professional nation of the 
world. Now, when it comes to doing new things and doing them well, I will back the 
amateur against the professional every time. He knows so little about it that he is 
fool enough to try the right thing. The men that do not know danger are the rashest 
men. ... Weget tired of the old ways and covet newones. Iam not discouraged for 
&@ moment, particularly because we have not even begun, and, without saying any- 
thing in disparagement of those with whom we are associated in the war, I do expect 
things to begin when we begin. 


WE do not take such incidents tragically. We are accustomed 
to “ Pretty Fanny’s ways.” But we are getting somewhat “fed 
up” by the American politician’s habit of casting 
on the British the blame for his own unspeakable 
ineptitude. If King George were revealed, by one 
of his Cabinet Ministers, writing insulting dispatches to Admiral 
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Jellicoe about the Wilsonian Naval Department—which under 
Mr. Josephus Daniels was not much to boast of—or attacking at 
a meeting of all the officers of our Grand Fleet this same Depart- 
ment, the British Ambassador in Washington would receive his 
passports within twenty-four hours and the two countries would 
be in sight of war. American correspondents of London news- 
papers exhort us to overlook such episodes as inevitable to a 
Presidential Election, and the Times Washington correspondent 
bids us to “ prepare ourselves for many more unintentional, or 
only partly intentional, side-blows as the political fight wages 
more bitter.” We are called upon to discount it as “ politics.” 
By all means, but what does this signify except that Anglophobia 
is so rampant in the States that no political Party can hope to 
exist without catering for it? Nevertheless “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
bleaters on this side demand that the British public expend 
themselves in celebrating the Tercentenary of the Mayflower, and 
British statesmen make egregious exhibitions of themselves when- 
ever they open their mouths on Anglo-American relations, while 
the effusiveness of the leader-writers of the London Press makes 
one positively ill. It is no less perilous, because it convinces the 
Americans, who are practical people, that Anglophobia is a paying 
political proposition. Many of us feel that Downing Street has 
too long been the doormat of the White House—towards which 
it occupies the same position as our Foreign Minister vis-d-vis 
our Prime Minister. 


AtTHouGH the long-drawn agony of the Presidential contest in 
U.S.A. will last until November, the month of June will presu- 
Minding Our mably settle who are, and who are not, to be the 
iota etl respective standard-bearers of the Republicans and 

Democrats. These Parties are in much the same 
position as British political Parties in that they bear a painful 
resemblance to one another. They are as like as two pins, or as 
Coalition Liberals and Uncoalition Liberals. They are seeking 
desperately for differences without finding them. They dare not 
fight over the one issue that vitally interests Americans of all 
classes just now—namely, Prohibition, which has been cleverly 
foisted on the majority by a highly organized minority, who 
gained the day by capturing certain tactical positions from which 
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they cannot easily be ejected. There are enough fanatics in each 
Party to prevent the Party managers from putting Pussyfootism 
into the Platform, while the fear of the women’s vote makes 
practical politicians—who resent the tyranny of Prohibition and 
believe it to be unpopular—pause. At one time the League of 
Nations threatened to be an issue, but it is now generally voted 
as dead as mutton, and only President Wilson among the Party 
leaders still takes the Covenant seriously. He will doubtless try 
to keep it to the fore, to the unconcealable dismay of all good 
Democrats, who realize that even without this old man of the 
sea they carry sufficiently heavy burdens in the shape of Wilsonian 
blunders in peace and war. Each side is anxious to make out 
that John Bull wants the other side to win. There may be 
unsophisticated electors caught in this obvious booby-trap. As 
a matter of fact, no one in England—except a few Americans 
who imagine themselves to be Republicans or Democrats without 
knowing exactly why—takes the faintest interest in the Presi- 
dential election or cares “two shakes ”’—as the saying goes— 
which side wins. Unlike the Americans, Englishmen mind their 
own business. The Hoover boom is reported to be over, and 
Mr. Hoover’s opposite number, Senator Hiram Johnson, is going 
very strong among Republican aspirants for the nomination. We 
should remain completely calm were he elected. Indeed, we 
conceive that there might be certain advantages in having an 
avowed Anglophobe at the White House. It would shut the 
mouths of many fools whom we suffer not too gladly. In any 
event American policy will be anti-British—open antagonism is 
preferable to veiled hostility. 


THE general public are thoroughly “fed up” with politicians of 
all Parties. Of that there is no shade of a shadow of a doubt. 
“Fed Up” Intelligent men and women gaze in blank despair 

from one to the other, puzzled as to which is the 
worst. We are a wonderful country to be able to exist under 
such auspices, and we may perhaps console ourselves with the 
reflection that whatever the future has in store we can scarcely 
strike a lower vein of statecraft than that which we are now 
working, or rather, which is working us. No interest is taken 
outside the Caucuses concerned in “ the dog-fight ” now splitting 
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the Liberal Party into Coalition Tweedledees and Independent 
Tweedledums. It is impossible for outsiders to detect any 
substantial difference between the opinions—we can scarcely 
speak of the principles—of the select few who follow Mr. Lloyd 
George and the main body of the Party which follows Mr. Asquith 
whenever he can be persuaded to give a lead. Some entertain- 
ment has been afforded by the pathetic pilgrimages of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and other quondam henchmen of the ex-Premier in 
quest of a hearing from Liberal audiences, by whom they were 
once regarded as demigods, but who cannot nowadays be inveigled 
into listening to them. So much so that, having been howled 
down by their brother-Liberals at Leamington, Coalition Ministers, 
headed by Sir Gordon Hewart, were constrained to hire a hall in 
London that they might “ get off” the speeches rejected by the 
Party Caucus. The crux of the matter would appear to be that 
Mr. Lloyd George, as the man in possession, controls all the 
patronage of the State, and consequently all the patronage of 
the Party. Therefore young and old Liberals “in a hurry” 
attach themselves to him as the dispenser of everything they most 
value. Mr. Asquith and his friends, on the other hand, sit on the 
Secret Party Funds and dispose of practically all the seats where 
Liberals have any chance of being elected, so to speak, “ on their 
own.” Therefore men with an eye to the future adhere to 
Mr. Asquith. No one in either faction can indicate any vital 
question on which the two sides of the dog-fight differ. Most 
Liberals, like most Unionists, have become Opportunists. It is 
unfortunate for the country that these various Parties bungle the 
many opportunities that present themselves of serving the public 
interest. 


THESE distractions of the Liberal Party, which is rapidly ceasing 
to be anything except “ historic,” and the paralysis of the Labour 

Party, owing to the personal jealousies of potential 
— Prime Ministers within its ranks, afford a golden 

opportunity for Unionist leadership. Mr. Lloyd 
George is profoundly mistrusted by Labour, despite all his 
insidious efforts to ingratiate himself with the trade unions. 
Then, as we see, he is publicly repudiated by the rank and file of 
the Liberal Party who once sat at his feet, and by the overwhelm- 
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ing majority of Liberal Associations. There is, therefore, no 
reason why he should be allowed to ride roughshod over what was 
once the Conservative Party, and which remains the only older 
Party with any political prospects. Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar 
Law comport themselves as though they and their followers had no 
option but to accept the Lloyd George dictatorship. Whereas the 
boot is on the other leg—the Prime Minister and his “ Liberal 
colleagues ” are helpless and hopeless without the support of the 
Conservative Party throughout the constituencies and the services 
of the Conservative Party machine. Of the sinews of war Mr. 
Lloyd George and his friends are probably not deficient. A Prime 
Minister can usually pick up £10,000 with a knighthood, £25,000 
with a baronetcy, and £50,000 with a peerage. Nor does he lack 
Press support, as no Prime Minister has so assiduously nursed the 
newspapers, or rather their proprietors. But organization is not 
built up in a day, and Coalition Liberals occupy a painful position 
in most constituencies, where they are being squeezed out between 
Labour and the “ Wee Frees.”” They would be literally nowhere 
without the Unionist coupon, though the Coalition coupon is less 
attractive to Unionist candidates. When we look at either House 
of Parliament we see a similar spectacle—Unionists in immense 
majorities in Lords and Commons as well as in the Government, 
and yet no sign of “ Unionism” in any department of British 
policy, which could hardly be worse either at home or abroad 
were Mr. Asquith or Mr. Ramsay Macdonald our Prime Minister. 
Why this thusness? We don’t know; we never have known. 
Mr. Lloyd George has evidently succeeded in persuading the 
Unionist leaders to de-Unionize themselves and to behave as 
though Lloyd Georgism were omnipotent and Unionism impotent, 
whereas we should be nearer the mark in saying the opposite. The 
self-effacement of Conservative statesmanship is as mysterious as 
the operations of the Hidden Hand. 


Ir is not for outsiders to intervene in the Liberal quarrel—a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands. But we cannot help marvelling at 
“ Saved ” some of the statements which partisans on both 
sides permit themselves to make. Thus Sir Gordon 
Hewart, the Attorney-General, who passes for being a man of 
exceptional ability and intelligence, permitted himself to inform 
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the Coalition Liberal meeting at Westminster (May 11) that the 
Prime Minister was “a statesman of whom it was more true to 
say than of any other statesman in the history of the world, that 
he saved his country in the peril of war, and of whom he believed 
it would be no less true to say in a not distant future that he 
established and built up his country in the reconstruction of 
peace.” We submit to such sorry stuff in the columns of the 
Downing Street Press, several of whose proprietors have been 
ennobled or “ baroneted”’ and who have to earn their titles. 
But we protest against this sycophancy in the Attorney-General, 
who owes it to his office and to the country to speak with some 
sense of reality. When, we may ask, was the country “ saved ” 
by the present Prime Minister, either before or during or after 
the war? Surely not in pre-war preparation, because Mr. Lloyd 
George has publicly confessed that the Government, of which 
he was a foremost member, was taken completely unawares by 
a war that none of his colleagues regarded as a practical possi- 
bility. It is common knowledge that as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Mr. Lloyd George identified himself with the dis- 
armament Party in the Cabinet, and Mr. Runciman has lately 
disclosed the awkward fact that so long ago as 1909 Mr. Lloyd 
George was obstructing the Admiralty programme of essential 
capital ships. Nor did he distinguish himself at the crisis of 
July-August 1914, as his opposition to our affording any 
support to France was notoriously one of Mr. Asquith’s chief 
difficulties in coming down on the right side of the fence. We 
readily recognize that Mr. Lloyd George rendered one considers 
able service during the war when at the instigation of Lord 
Northcliffe he ejected the worn-out and wobbling Asquith Coali- 
tion. But that effort exhausted his usefulness, and his own 
Government proceeded to make most of the mistakes of his 
predecessor plus a few “ howlers ” of its own, of which Mr. Asquith 
would never have been guilty. The country was “saved” from 
catastrophe by no body of politicians, though the politicians 
after their wont pose as “the men who won the war,” but by 
the united effort of Fighting Men on every element, backed by 
the unwavering determination of the British public to see the war 
through to the only endurable conclusion. The politicians had 
constant attacks of “ nerves,” and but for the fear of the people 
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would have tried to patch up a compromise peace with unbeaten 
Germany in 1917. Mr. Lloyd George’s overture to the Pope in 
August of that year is susceptible of no other meaning. For- 
tunately the Attorney-General’s law is sounder than his history. 


ANOTHER familiar and inexpensive method of “ boosting’’ the 
Lloyd George legend is for some colleague to reveal some “ behind 
The Legend the scenes”’ specimen of our Prime Minister’s 

heroism at dark moments of the war. Thus Sir 
Eric Geddes, who though an able man of business is somewhat 
of a child in politics, recently regaled a working-class audience 
with one of these confidences. After pronouncing Mr. Lloyd 
George to be, “ not a Party man, but a great patriot,” the speaker 
narrated that “ at the time of the great German drive at Amiens 
there was a gloomy Cabinet meeting,” at which some Minister 
said, ““ We shall have to say something in the House of Commons.” 
No doubt he did. Ministers are habitually more interested in 
what they are going to say than in anything else. It is why they 
make such an unconscionable mess of everything they touch. 
They only care for its Parliamentary or Press aspect. The 
German success in the West in March 1918 was mainly due to 
the inability of Mr. Lloyd George and his War Cabinet of incom- 
petents to take the West seriously or to believe in the impending 
offensive. They kept masses of troops in this country that 
should have been in France. They even sought to detach more 
troops from France on wild-goose chases elsewhere. They had 
the usual panic when the unexpected though inevitable happened. 
But according to Sir Eric Geddes Mr. Lloyd George kept his head 
amid “the rabbits” around him, and said to the colleague who 
could only think of what would be said in the House, “ Don’t let 
us say, let us do something.” We are glad to hear it, and to know 
that there were moments when the Prime Minister kept his head. 
There were others when he lost it, e.g. : 

(1) At the Calais Conference, in February 1917, when Mr. 
Lloyd George suddenly sprang upon Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir William Robertson without a word of preliminary 
warning, and in the presence of our Allies, the proposal 
that a comparatively untried French general should 
assume command of the British Army, 
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(2) When in the spring of that same year, in conjunction with 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and against the wishes of Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, Mr. Lloyd George espoused the 
“ Stockholm Conference.” 

(3) In September 1918, when our War Cabinet sent one of its 
number to G.H.Q. to try and stop Sir Douglas Haig’s 
victorious offensive. 

(4) In October 1918, when Mr. Lloyd George, without rhyme 
or reason, swallowed the Fourteen Points bar two, 
thereby making President Wilson dictator of the Peace. 

If we are to have revelations, let us have the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. The Lloyd George legend would 
not long survive it. 


Tue Government have coerced the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons investigating the problem of taxing war 
wealth into producing a half-hearted Report, em- 
bodying a tentative scheme. But obviously, the 
the Committee have no great faith in the progeny 
they have only been induced to father by the blandishments 
and threats of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Each side is 
equally anxious to throw on the other the onus of tackling this 
thorny question. Mr. Austen Chamberlain remains adamant on 
his proposed increase of the Excess Profits Duty from 40 to 
60 per cent., his single concession being an undertaking that 
if the Select Committee would find £500,000,000 during the next 
two years he would leave Excess Profits Duty at the lower figure. 
There was also an exchange of views between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Federation of British Industries on the 
subject of a general flat rate on profits, the upshot of which 
remains somewhat obscure. Under assiduous Government pres- 
sure the Select Committee reports in favour of a niggling scheme 
which would provoke all the financial unrest of a capital levy 
without any corresponding gain, and we shall be surprised if much 
more is heard of this particular plan except for Coalition election- 
eering purposes. According to the Report, although the adminis- 
tration of a special war wealth tax “ would involve many diffi- 
culties, yet those difficulties should not be insurmountable, and 
in its main features the scheme of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
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as now amended, is practicable in an administrative sense.” 
This scheme is what is known as Scale C, the modest effort to 
which the Board of Inland Revenue were reduced when their more 
ambitious efforts were laughed out of Court. The burden would 
fall, as usual, on the taxpayer, who would be called upon to provide 
a complete return of his wealth in 1914 and another for 1919, 
taxation being levied on the increased amount on a certain basis, 
with considerable abatement as set out in a table. Thus a man 
whose pre-war wealth was £25,000 or under would be allowed “ an 
abatement from increase” of 100 per cent., while the man with 
pre-war wealth of £50,000 would enjoy an abatement of increase 
of 65 per cent., and the £100,000 man an abatement of increase of 
45 per cent., and so on up to £500,000, when the abatement 
would be 30 per cent. 


Tue Committee urge that such a plan would, in the main, affect 
only those individuals who could most justly be called upon to 
make a sacrifice, and that the tax “ would dis- 
criminate against those who had made exceptional 
profits in consequence of the war conditions.” Nevertheless, 
they formally decline the responsibility of espousing this policy, 
which “can only be determined with regard to national and 
financial conditions in general.” In other words, it is for the 
Government to decide one way or the other, and it must be said 
that the official effort to transfer this task to an outside Committee 
is more characteristic than impressive. It is of a piece with 
Coalition politics—anything to avoid direct decision. If the 
tax succeeded Ministers would doubtless claim the full and ex- 
clusive credit of their sagacity. If it failed the fiasco would be 
debited to the Committee, whose Report cautiously observes, 
“if the financial position of the country is such that it becomes a 
matter of urgent necessity to raise a sum of the magnitude of 
£500,000,000, which cannot be obtained by other means, the 
objections raised against a tax of this character should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of the imposition of such a tax to 
meet the national emergency.” While it “ is strongly opposed by 
the financial and commercial world, there is, on the other hand, a 
very large body of public opinion which regards it not only as 
expedient but as a just and necessary attempt to equalize the 
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losses suffered during the war”; but whether it be desirable or 
expedient either as an alternative to Excess Profits Duty or to 
any other method of taxing profits “is a matter on which your 
Committee feel that it is not within their province to pronounce 
an opinion, and they must therefore leave that question to the 
decision of the House of Commons.” It will, we think, be generally 
conceded that the Committee, saddled with this invidious task, 
have successfully escaped the dilemma into which the Government 
tried to manceuvre them. Under the Parliamentary regime only 
an Executive responsible as regards finance to the House of 
Commons can cope with a problem of this magnitude. It is 
childish to try and pass it on to any Committee, and the Committee 
is wise in handing back “ the baby,” wiser, perhaps, than in giving 
countenance to Scale C. 


A Nationat Dest of £8,000,000,000 is something so huge that 
intelligent persons should be able to discuss it without losing 

their tempers. Unfortunately, all questions of 
The Issue fn d . h a 

ance and currency arouse passions such as us 

only to be excited by theological controversy. This vast 
National Debt has been incurred during a war that was not 
of our seeking, and, as regards war costs, is properly chargeable 
in the first place upon the aggressor, who also happens to be the 
loser, and therefore liable to the winner by all the laws and con- 
ventions of war. Let us never lose sight of that fact, however 
unpalatable it may be to Coalition Ministers, who owe their posi- 
tion to their having proclaimed it at the last General Election as 
the foundation of Government policy, and to Coalition Members of 
Parliament, who obtained their seats by false pretences. From 
the moment our Government, for reasons that have not yet been 
divulged, decided that Germany need not pay us what she owes 
us, it became obvious that she would not pay. Consequently, 
the debt owed by Germany to Great Britain, but absolved by 
the British Prime Minister, will have, in one way or another, to 
be paid by the British people. Fortunately, it is not to any large 
extent an external debt—as to seven-eighths it is said to be held 
by the people of this country. The only known way of getting 
rid of a debt, whether you are an individual or a nation who wishes 
to be regarded as solvent, is to repay it. Such is the problem 
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confronting us at the present time—namely, whether British tax- 
payers shall find £400,000,000 or £500,000,000 sterling annually 
for the service of the debt, or whether, as creditors of the State, 
they are prepared to sacrifice some portion of their capital. 


WE confess to being unable to detect any substantial ethical 
difference between the permanent confiscation of income up to 
75 per cent. (if we may accept Mr. Austen Cham- 
An Impasse jyerlain’s “ terrific ” figures of present taxation), 
plus death duties up to 40 per cent., and the appropriation 
of some portion of the taxpayers’ capital. It is really a question 
of arithmetic and adjustment, and not of morals, though some 
people who sit down under the confiscation of three-quarters 
of their income, and acquiesce in a capital levy of nearly half 
their estate at death, “see red’’ whenever it is suggested 
that there may be something in the alternative policy of sub- 
stantially reducing the National Debt by discharging, say, one- 
third, i.e. about £2,500,000,000, which, as we can see for ourselves 
would be a transfer of wealth from one set of Britons to another, 
and very often from the pocket of one Briton to another pocket 
of the same Briton. Not a few people, specially those in business, 
might welcome the opportunity of making some capital payment 
in relief of the present crushing taxation. Unhappily, the subject 
is rarely approached from this point of view, i.e. the amelioration 
of the taxpayers’ lot, but is either a political flail with which 
Socialists flog “the Capitalist system,” or it is the weapon of 
“the City,” who pronounce any form of capital tax as “ Bolshe- 
vikism,” not that they can articulate the faith that is in them. 
So we reach an impasse from which we shall hardly be helped by 
the Report of the War Wealth Committee, who have merely suc- 
ceeded in aggravating everybody by a proposal that is neither 
one thing nor the other, and would afford no substantial relief of 
the revenue nor any material reduction of the National Debt. 
It would be a mere sop encouraging “ Progressive” politicians 
“to cut and come again.” It will encourage agitation without 
helping our national finance. What is needed before any tax 
on capital is considered by serious people, is that it should be a 
measure to relieve, and not merely to plunder, the taxpayer. 
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Wuart can be said of Ireland except that it is a perfect product 
of Coalition Policy. Even Ministers are staggered by the results 

of their own handiwork, and if we may believe 
=i Shey Sees anything they say, we are on the eve of, at any rate, 

usiness ? ; 

an attempt to restore order where chaos now reigns. 
There was a time when it would have been impossible for any 
Government to commit itself as this Government is committed 
by its Lord Chancellor without its meaning something. But 
there was a time when it would have been impossible for any 
body of men calling themselves a Government to tolerate such 
scenes as are now enacted daily in Ireland, a large part of which 
has been surrendered to Bolshevism and all its hideous accompani- 
ments. We shall believe in the “ new policy ” when we see it, 
i.e. when serious measures are adopted that will alone give the 
civilized Irish a chance against the cruel and cowardly savages 
who have been allowed to get the upper hand, and who do not 
stop at the torture of dumb animals. It is somewhat ominous 
that the British public, who have a passion for animals, are not 
allowed to know of the horrors recently perpetrated on cattle, and 
even children, by these foul fiends. The Lord Chancellor’s latest 
declaration was as follows: “The force and resolution of this 
country are as deeply committed to carry to success our purpose 
in Ireland as they were inexorably committed to carry through 
our purpose in the late war. Plainer language than that it is 
impossible to use, and I have used it with the authority and on 
behalf of my colleagues.” The Government would shrink from 
nothing—more troops would be sent as they were required, etc. 
We have heard it all before. It meant nothing then. Does it 
mean anything now? We don’t know. We must wait and see. 
Parliamentary circles are agog with “the strong measures” in 
contemplation, but the House of Commons is full of gobemouches 
who swallow any “ gup ” supplied by the Whips. Members went 
to their Whitsuntide recess made perfectly happy by what they 
had heard. But they are always chuckling over something that 
never happens. All the public have noted so far by way of Irish 
policy is the production of one fantastic project after another. 
First we have the vivisection of Ireland under the Government 
Bill which has no friends on either side of St. George’s Channel— 
then we have the vivisection of Great Britain, which is to be 
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subdivided into federal units if we take the advice of a Devolution 
Committee presided over by the Speaker. Politicians have a 
mania for multiplying Parliaments and breeding fresh politicians. 
There is no public demand for either article. We have sufficient 
Parliaments. We have too many politicians. A Bill for the 
punishment of politicians who betray their trust as the Coalition 
have done in Ireland would be far more to the point. They were 
warned months ago that the more they tolerated anarchy the 
worse it would be and the more drastic the remedy. The situation 
could probably have been saved at a cost of from fifty to a hundred 
casualties—later on by from 500 to 1000 casualties. They funked 
as usual. They acquiesced in the murder of their own servants, 
and the establishment of the Irish Republican Brotherhood as 
the de facto Government in many districts, as described by the 
Morning Post. To-day not improbably 1000, or maybe 2000, 
persons would have to be shot in order to secure the results that 
might have been attained by an inappreciable loss of life. Lord 
Birkenhead may be prepared to face the music—the longer the 
operation is postponed the worse it will be—but, frankly, we do 
not believe in any “ strong measures ” issuing from the “ garden 
suburb” around the Prime Minister, nor, unfortunately, do the 
murderers to whom there have been far too many capitulations. 


WE have received a protest from the House of Commons against 
the Press campaign that has launched itself in favour of Mr. 

. Whitley as next Speaker. We feel sure that 
The gener aa. Whitley bears ae responsibility for propa- 
ganda so eminently calculated to defeat its own purpose. 
We cannot conceive that any newspaper is called upon to assist 
in appointing Mr. Lowther’s successor, supposing there be any 
foundation for the much-rumoured retirement of the present 
Speaker. If there be any function for which the Commons 
House of Parliament is fitted it is the choice of its own President, 
and, judging by its uniform success in selecting the right man, 
it is unlikely to seek extraneous advice. As we look back on a 
long succession of Speakers—Mr. Brand, Mr. Peel, Mr. Gully, and 
Mr. Lowther—each in turn pronounced to be heaven-born and 
irreplaceable until his successor was fairly in the saddle, we realize 
that, however destitute of statesmanship may be the Mother of 
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Parliaments, it is rich in the qualities demanded of the Chair— 
a dignified presence, a Parliamentary sense of humour, a settled 
conviction that “‘ the House ” is the hub of the universe. These 
gifts, coupled with a due regard for the Front Benches and a 
capacity to conceal ennui, go far to make an ideal Speaker. There 
must be at least fifty Members with the essential qualities, and as 
the Unionists have so long enjoyed this splendid piece of patronage, 
it is not unnatural that the Radicals are putting in a claim. We 
do, however, protest against interning Sir Robert Horne in the 
chair, as he is one of the very few Ministers ever likely to be 
any use to the country. It matters greatly to the House of 
Commons who becomes Speaker, but looked at quite dispas- 
sionately, the office has lost its pristine importance with the 
steady decline of Parliamentary prestige. No potential statesman 
should be wasted on it. 


THE untimely death of the Crown Princess of Sweden—still 
known and loved in her native land as Princess Margaret of 
Connaught—is a tragedy in every sense of the 
term. The Duke of Connaught’s family have always 
enjoyed exceptional popularity, although occupy- 
ing a somewhat difficult position in three different reigns. They 
have always adorned whatever they have touched in their full 
and varied lives, which have brought them in contact with an 
immense proportion of the King’s subjects all over the world, 
as well as with foreigners of every degree. It has never been 
necessary to “write up” anything undertaken by the Duke 
or the late Duchess or by any of their children in any sphere. It 
was a sorrow to the people of this country when Princess Margaret 
married abroad, though they were reconciled when they realized 
how much appreciated was her fine and lovable character in her 
new home, where she acquired a unique position in the affections 
of a community who do not wear their hearts on their sleeves, 
and who, moreover, were not over-favourably disposed towards 
“the English marriage ” of their Crown Prince. It is common 
knowledge that during the war the Crown Princess found herself 
in a delicate position at one of the most pro-German courts in 
Europe, whose Sovereign and his Consort were as convinced of the 
inevitableness of the Kaiser’s victory as Princess Margaret was 
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confident of ultimate British triumph. We all admired the 
wonderful tact and delicate consideration that enabled her to 
triumph over an ordeal in which almost any one but a Connaught 
would have come to grief. England was grateful to her for all 
she did for Englishmen—especially prisoners of war—as for her 
high courage and abiding faith in the national cause, which never 
flickered at the darkest hour when, with the exception of her 
husband and children, all around were exulting in our difficulties. 
Not that all Swedes were pro-German or anything like it, as out- 
side official and Court circles sounder views prevailed, and there 
was whole-hearted admiration for the unostentatious but un- 
mistakable attitude of the British Princess, which was in some 
measure responsible for the fact that Swedish policy was no worse 
than it was. To-day all Sweden realizes how much is due to her, 
and how irreparable is her loss. It was characteristic of Princess 
Margaret, as of her family, that the same consideration she always 
showed for others found expression in her last request that her 
funeral should be of the simplest, and that memorial services 
and similar functions might be dispensed with. As a result there 
has been nothing unreal in connexion with this saddening event, 
which the Swedish Prime Minister, M. Branting—no courtier— 
thus described: ‘ The sunshine has left our palace,” and the 
universal sorrow of the Swedish people, and the tributes paid to the 
memory of a gracious and lovable lady, form a monument of which 
her family and her country may well be proud. 


Ir is impossible to exaggerate the value of the great Imperial 
Mission of the Prince of Wales. Ina word, he is counteracting the 
The Pri harm done throughout the King’s Dominions by 
6 krince one-eyed men in Downing Street and the various 
local Bolshevik or pseudo-Bolshevik factions, all of which play 
into each others’ hands and promote separatism. It would be 
difficult to say which is most mischievous, the red tape of 
the British Mandarin, which maddens every Colonial, or the 
Red Flag of the Disgruntled. The irresistible, because entirely 
spontaneous, charm of the Prince dissipates these evil influences 
wherever he goes, and makes each community, in turn, feel that 
it is part of a larger whole, with something at the top that can be 
looked up to and loved. He makes himself at home everywhere 
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because he feels at home, and thus makes all his hosts and hostesses 
of every degree and age thoroughly happy in entertaining him. 
We hesitate to use that much-abused word ‘‘ Democrat,” which 
has been rendered ridiculous by its apostles, but it has a serious 
meaning, as those startled American journalists realized, when 
the Prince opened with the remark, “I am so much at home in 
U.S.A., because you are almost as democratic as we are.” It 
was a delightful, because sincere, touch, and in countries like 
New Zealand—where men are probably nearer equality than any- 
where—the Prince of Wales is hailed, not only as his father’s son 
and the future King, but as one of themselves. He has the sym- 
pathy and imagination to understand other men and other com- 
munities as they have probably never been understood by any one 
in his position. He therefore arouses an affectionate and abiding 
admiration which will count immensely in the future, and help 
the British Empire through one of the most trying and ticklish 
periods of its existence. Could anything be happier than his 
farewell message to New Zealand: “He felt himself a true 
New Zealander in heart; he looked upon them as his own 
kith and kin, and trusted they would always regard him as 
one of themselves, who belonged to them as much as to the 
Old Country or to any other of the King’s Dominions. He 
would be drawn to New Zealand by very happy and affec- 
tionate memories, and when the opportunity arose of returning 
there again he would take it with delight and without delay.” 
At the moment of writing this wonderful young man is 
resting on the Renown, off the Australian coast. He needs it 
after his laborious, though enjoyable month in New Zealand, 
where in twenty-seven days he visited forty-seven cities, boroughs, 
or townships, attending several functions at each, and often making 
several speeches in a day. We cannot help hoping that, on his 
eventual return home—after a prolonged holiday among his own 
friends—he may be allowed to play a part in the Mother Country 
more in accordance with his attainments and personal prestige 
than hitherto. 


SIR DOUGLAS HAIG AND 
GENERAL MANGIN 


In the National Review of February of this year I wrote an article 
entitled “The Nivelle Affaire.” In that article I pointed out 
that the plan of campaign which Sir Douglas Haig and General 
Joffre had agreed upon for the winter of 1916-17 and the spring 
of 1917 was radically changed by General Nivelle, largely because 
the Haig-Joffre plan did not recommend itself to the British and 
French Governments. I explained that, owing to this change, 
it was not possible to keep up pressure on the Germans to the 
extent agreed upon by Haig and Joffre, and to this cause was due 
the escape of the Germans into the Hindenburg Line. The re- 
treat carried out by Ludendorff in the spring of 1917 vitally 
affected the whole plan of campaign for that year, and changed 
the conditions in a manner which General Nivelle was slow to 
recognize. I gave it as my opinion that the failure of General 
Nivelle’s campaign was in great measure due to this fact, and 
that this failure threw a heavy burden upon Sir Douglas Haig and 
the British Army, which was manfully borne in circumstances of 
great difficulty. 

General Mangin is writing a series of articles on the war in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. These articles are, on the whole, generous 
in their appreciation of our part in the war, but in the second, 
which appears in the April number, there are two statements 
which, in justice to the British Army and to the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it is necessary to challenge. The first of these 
is on p. 745, and there General Mangin, after describing the 
situation at the end of the Battle of the Somme, says : 


General Joffre proposed to General Sir Douglas Haig to continue the battle, and to 
prepare for a great offensive in the spring of 1917 by keeping up continuous pressure 
upon the enemy. But the English Commander-in-Chief considered that his troops 
were in need of prolonged rest in order that they might be made up to strength and the 
training of the drafts might be completed. 


The second and more important passage occurs on p. 760 and 
Tuns : 

The undeniable successes gained over Rumania, in spite of the bravery of the 
Rumanian troops, relieved the Central Empires of a great danger and procured for them 
important resources, but Ludendorff, who planned and carried through this offensive, 
says of its results that, “despite the victory won over the Rumanian Army, we were 
weaker as far as the general conduct of the war was concerned.” It is easy to-day to 
realize the truth of this statement, and its truth will be even more apparent when the 
whole situation can be examined in the light of full evidence. The information obtained 
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by the Intelligence Department at French General Head-quarters enabled General Joffre 
to form a sufficiently just appreciation of the situation, and in the light of that ap- 
preciation he asked Sir Douglas Haig to keep up the pressure on the Anglo-French 
front up to the battle which was to begin in the spring of 1917. No one can doubt that 
if Unity of Command had existed on the Anglo-French front General Joffre would have 
been able to carry out his plan. We know to-day that the state of the German Army 
did not allow it to continue to resist as before, and the situation in the spring of 1917 
would have been the same as that in July 1918, when the first general offensive, con- 
ducted by a single command began against an advance by the enemy which had ex- 
hausted its effort. . . . We can affirm to-day that final victory could have been won 
in the spring of 1917 by the methods employed in 1916. 


Now I am in entire agreement with General Mangin’s con- 
clusion, and I have already stated publicly that I believe that we 
had a great chance of bringing the war to a victorious end in the 
spring of 1917 and that that chance was thrown away. I, however, 
entirely disagree with General Mangin as to the reason why the 
chance was lost. The two passages which I have quoted imply 
that the responsibility for this rests with Sir Douglas Haig, and 
that is utterly untrue. Nor is it true, as General Mangin also 
implies, that there was any lack of agreement or of unity of plan 
between Sir Douglas Haig and General Joffre in the winter of 
1916-17. It is true that in the beginning of November 1916 the 
British Army was very weary. There was incessant rain in the 
early part of November, and the condition of the ground and the 
state of the trenches were terrible ; communication trenches hardly 
existed, and those that were dug became mere watercourses. 
Trench mortars could not be brought up to the front, and but 
little ammunition could be sent forward for the heavy guns. 
The labour of bringing up ammunition and food to the front-line 
trenches was incessant and exhausting, and we were in fact holding 
the trenches as in 1914, mainly with rifle and machine-gun fire. 
One general, who was both at the First Battle of Ypres and at the 
Battle of the Somme, stated that the conditions were worse in the 
latter in November than they had been in the former. Now Sir 
Douglas Haig would naturally keep General Joffre informed of the 
conditions on his front and of the state of his troops, and it is 
probably upon some report of Sir Douglas Haig’s of this kind that 
General Mangin bases his statement. But Sir Douglas Haig was 
absolutely convinced of the exhaustion of the German troops, 
though he was not believed in certain quarters at home, and he 
was as absolutely determined to do everything in his power to 
take advantage of that exhaustion. I am quite certain that he 
kept General Joffre informed of his intentions in this respect. 
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Indeed, he went much further than intentions, for, despite the 
conditions of weather and ground, our 19th, 39th, 63rd, 51st, 
2nd, 3rd, and 31st Divisions attacked on the Ancre between 
November 11 and 15, and carried St.-Pierre Divion, Beaucourt, 
the Beaumont Hamel Ridge, and Beaumont, and took 7200 
prisoners including 149 officers. 

The day this fight on the Ancre ended, on November 15, the 
Conference of Allied Commanders-in-Chief was held at Joffre’s 
Head-quarters at Chantilly to decide on the plan of campaign for 
1917, and, as I stated in my article in the February number, 
Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson signed on behalf of 
the British Army an agreement, of which the following is the 
essential part as far as concerned the Western Front : 


(a) During the winter 1916-17 the offensive operations now in progress will be 
continued with all activity compatible with the climatic conditions on each front. 

(b) In order to be in a position to meet any fresh development of the situation, 
and especially in order to be able to prevent the enemy from regaining the initiative, 
the armies of the Coalition will be ready to undertake combined offensive operations 
with all the means at their disposal after the first fortnight of February 1917. 


On November 18—that is, immediately after this agreement 
was signed—-our attacks were renewed in the Ancre Valley, and 
the 4th Canadian, the 18th, 19th, 37th, and 32nd Divisions 
pressed forward and gained valuable positions overlooking the 
villages of Pys and Vaucourt. But thereafter for some weeks 
the weather conditions were so bad that active operations were 
utterly impossible. On December 16 General Nivelle succeeded 
General Joffre in the command of the French armies, and one of 
his first acts was to send a Memorandum dated December 21 to 
Sir Douglas Haig. This Memorandum is given in eatenso in 
Commandant de Civrieux’s L’Offensive de 1917, pp. 35-39. In 
that Memorandum Nivelle explained his general plan, and stated 
that it was necessary for the purposes of that plan to form a 
mass of manceuvre of French troops numbering twenty-seven 
divisions. He went on: 


Now it is impossible for me to form this reserve of twenty-seven divisions while the 
distribution of our front between the two armies remains as it is at present. To allow 
me to form this reserve it is indispensable that the British armies should relieve an im- 
portant part of the French troops holding the front between Bouchevesnes and Amiens- 
Roye Road. I calculate that this front could easily be held by seven or eight divisions, 
a strength corresponding to the German forces on that part of the front. This relief 
should be carried out without delay, as otherwise there may be serious delay in the 


preparation of our next operations. I ask you therefore to carry it through by January 
15 at the latest. 


Then after explaining that part in the spring offensive which 
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he wished the British armies to play, a part which entailed 
radical alterations in the Joffre-Haig plan, he went on: 


It is evident that the group of armies in reserve [mass of manceuvre] will operate 
in the general battle for the benefit of your armies as well as for mine. Besides, the 
extension of the front which I ask you to carry out will relieve your armies to a certain extent 
from the necessity of conducting the offensive operations during the course of the winter, 
which they were to have undertaken in conformity with the decisions arrived at at the Chan- 
tilly Conference of November 15 last [the italics are mine.—F. M.]. 


I can only suppose that General Mangin has not read this 
Memorandum. If he had read it he could not possibly be unaware 
of the true reasons why more extensive attacks were not carried 
out on the British front during the remainder of the winter. It was 
obviously impossible for Sir Douglas Haig to extend his front 
by eight divisions, provide a reserve behind those troops, and also 
to attack on the same scale as if he had these divisions at his 
disposal for the purpose. General Nivelle, in fact, tore up the 
Chantilly agreement and substituted for it a plan which made its 
execution impossible. Nevertheless, so convinced was Sir Douglas 
Haig of the importance of keeping up pressure upon the enemy, 
that the moment the weather improved early in January he 
directed General Gough with the 5th Army to resume his attacks in 
the Ancre Valley, and these attacks were continued throughout 
January and the first three weeks of February, till on February 
24 the spur overlooking Miraumont was captured, which gave us 
positions dominating the upper valley of the Ancre, and placed the 
Germans in so critical a position in this part of the line that 
Ludendorff was forced to begin his retreat several weeks before he 
had intended. All the evidence which has come to light from 
French, British, and German sources shows that Sir Douglas Haig 
was absolutely right in his appreciation of the situation after the 
Battle of the Somme. Unfortunately, as I have explained, both 
the French and British politicians regarded the Somme as a 
disaster, and looked for a man who would give them victory by 
fighting battles in some other way. Though he was not believed 
and his plans were upset, Sir Douglas Haig continued to do what 
he knew to be right to the full extent of his power, and he was 
supported by troops who defied the obstacles of mud, wet, and 
cold, which called for greater qualities of endurance and grit 
than did the resistance of the enemy. It was in no sense due to 
the British Army or its Commander-in-Chief that the victory 
which, as General Mangin says, might have been won in 1917 did 
not crown their efforts in that year. F. MavricE 


THE “ MAN-IN-THE-DARK ” THEORY 
OF WAR 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF FIGHTING SIMPLIFIED 
AND CRYSTALLIZED INTO A DEFINITE FORMULA 


In war everything is simple, but the simple is difficult. 


Tuis saying derives a lot of its truth from the fact that we never 
try to make war simple to understand. The young military 
student is taught the higher mathematics of war before he has 
grasped the rule of four. To understand the few essential prin- 
ciples of war, as distinct from the mass of precepts and reservations 
with which the teaching of it is usually overloaded, we must 
simplify it and reduce it to the essential elements which are true 
of any fighting, whether between two individual men or two 
great national armies. Let us therefore examine the principles 
which govern the combat of two individuals. From the course 
of action which is correct in their case we can deduce the essential 
principles, and can then proceed to apply the latter to the conduct 
of war. But it may be argued that the conditions of war are 
entirely different from those of a straightforward fight between 
two men; that in war the enemy’s movements are hidden from 
us until we are actually at grips with him. Certainly, we agree, 
but will not the situation resemble that of two men fighting 
under similar conditions, such as in a fog or in the dark? As- 
suredly, therefore let us consider such a contest. 

That time-worn phrase “ the fog of war” has long been used 
to denote the chief element of difficulty or friction peculiar to the 
conduct of war. We suggest, however, that the phrase “in the 
dark ” is a truer simile of the conditions of modern war. When 
two men are fighting in a fog, once they are at grips they can see 
each other clearly. In this the situation resembles earlier wars, 
in which, directly the armies came within sight of each other, 
their dispositions were no longer a mystery to their opponents. 
But in modern war, with its wide dispersion and universal use of 
cover, natural or artificial, enforced by the range and deadliness 
of present-day weapons, the dispositions of the enemy can never 
be definitely ascertained except by actual attack. So also in the 
dark a man can only reconnoitre his opponent fully by actually 
touching and feeling him, in which he thus resembles the com- 
mander in modern war. Having decided this point, let us examine 
the correct principles of action which a man seeking to attack 
an enemy in the dark would naturally adopt. 
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The Man fighting in the Dark 


(1) In the first place he must seek his enemy. Therefore the 
man stretches out one arm to grope for his enemy, keeping it supple 
however, and ‘ready to guard himself. This may be termed the 
active principle of “‘ discovery.” 

(2) When his outstretched arm touches his enemy he will 
rapidly feel his way to the latter’s throat. We may term this the 
active principle of “ searching.” 

(3) As soon as he has reached his enemy’s throat the man will 
seize it, and hold his adversary at arm’s length so that the latter 
cannot strike back effectively, whilst the grip is firm enough to 
prevent him wriggling away and avoiding the decisive blow. 
This is the principle of “‘ fixing.” 

(4) Then, while his enemy’s whole attention is absorbed by 
the menacing hand at his throat, with his other fist the man 
strikes his opponent from an unexpected direction in an un- 
guarded spot, delivering out of the dark a decisive knock-out 
blow. This is the principle of “ decisive manceuvre.” 

(5) Before his enemy can recover, the man instantly follows 
up his advantage by taking steps to render him finally powerless. 
This is the principle of full and immediate “ exploitation” of 
success. 

To follow these principles will be the only sure path to victory, 
and our actual execution of each one of them can only be neglected 
with impunity if some mistake or mischance on the part of our 
enemy has accomplished the desired result without need for active 
intervention on our part. Thus, for instance, if the enemy had 
stumbled and thus “fixed ” himself without need for the man to 
seize him by the throat, the latter could instantly have proceeded 
to deliver the knock-out blow. 

In the sequence of active principles which we have dealt with, 
we notice that certain governing principles appear. On the one 
hand we see the man concerned with “security,” both from 
aR injury from the enemy and also from the upsetting of 

is own plan of action; and, on the other hand, economizing his 
strength so that while he only uses just sufficient strength for 
guarding himself and seizing hold of the enemy, he can devote 
the utmost possible energy to his decisive blow. He attains 
security by keeping his arm supple ready for parrying any attack 
of the enemy, by feeling the enemy, and by seizing the enemy 
at a spot (the throat) so vital that it will force the latter to con- 
centrate all his energy on the defence of it. On the other hand, 
the man increases the effect of his own available energy by surprise, 
striking the enemy from an unexpected direction at an unexpected 
moment in an unexpected spot; by rapid movements which 
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bewilder his enemy; by achieving the maximum impulsion or 
“follow through” behind his blows; by aiming at the spots 
at which he can inflict the most discomfiture on his enemy ; 
by moving his limbs and muscles in harmony. 

All these may be grouped under the one term ,““ Economy of 
Force.” These two principles, therefore, of security and economy 
of force may be said to cut “ laterally ” across the five principles 
of action. 

A diagram may simplify the idea : 


a ‘ Principle of 
Principle of security economy - force 
Principle of discovery 
Principle of searching . 
Principle of fixing ; 
Principle of decisive manceuvre . 
Principle of exploitation 


THE APPLICATION TO WAR OF THE TWO GOVERNING PRINCIPLES 
DEDUCED FROM “ THE MAN FIGHTING IN THE DarK” 


A. Security 


In war, just as in individual combat, there are two kinds of 
security—material and tactical. The former consists of security 
from visible injury inflicted by the actual blows of the enemy, 
the latter of security from the risk of one’s plans being upset 
by any action which the enemy might possibly take, or even 
by indirect or defensive movements on his part. 

How does one obtain security ? Just in the same way as the 
man in the dark does, by feeling for the enemy, which in war is 
information ; by keeping the arm supple, which in war is readiness 
for resistance ; by seizing the enemy, which in war means offensive 
action. Let us briefly consider these three means to security. 

(1) Information concerning the enemy and his movements 
or the absence of them. This depends, above all, on a knowledge 
of where to look—a knowledge which can only be gained by ac- 
quiring an eye for ground, which faculty covers everything from 
military geography to the choice of a fire-position by a section 
commander, and by studying psychology, which means, in brief, 
an intuitive understanding of what the enemy is most likely to do. 
To have information is to have an advantage over our enemy 
similar to that which “the man in the dark” would possess 
> he were equipped with an electric torch with which to pierce the 
gloom. 

(2) Resistance—Holding off the enemy in order to afford 
yourself time in which to take measures for parrying his blow, 
or to enable you to plant your own blow at the enemy first. More- 
over, as mere passive resistance can never beat your enemy, 
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it is obvious that the object of security by resistance is to delay the 
enemy. This result is obtained by a mobile defence in depth or 
by attacking, if resistance alone is not likely to cause sufficient 
delay to the enemy’s progress. 

Security by resistance depends, therefore, on a calvulation of 
time and distance, which chiefly demands a knowledge of the rate 
of movement of different units and arms and of the resisting 
power of bodies of varying size and composition. Its achievement 
is aided greatly by recent developments in tactics and weapons. 
In the latter connexion we may mention in particular the machine 
gun and automatic rifle. The dispersion also which is due to 
modern weapons—resulting in the battle-field wearing a deserted 
appearance—is a great factor in increasing the possibilities of 
an attack by inferior numbers succeeding in its purpose of delaying 
the enemy’s progress. 

(3) Offensive Action.—It is of no use to aim a decisive blow 
at your adversary if he is able to slip out of reach before the 
blow has been planted. In such a case your blow will only strike 
into the void, and there is no more dangerous moment than that 
which occurs when you have gathered up all your energies for a 
knock-out blow only to waste it on the air. For the moment 
you are off your balance and exposed to the will of your opponent. 
Similarly in war one has concentrated one’s forces and deployed 
them in a particular direction, and some interval must elapse 
before one can reconcentrate in a fresh direction. 

Therefore tactical security must also include means for seizing 
hold of your adversary and preventing him either avoiding your 
blow or himself hitting at you in another direction ; in other words, 
you must deny to him that freedom of manceuvre which is so vital. 
The aim must be to pin the enemy to his ground and also to 
absorb thither his energies—or, in other words, his reserves—thus 
uncovering the vulnerable spot which you have chosen for your 
knock-out blow. One can best achieve this object by attacking 
him at a spot which is so vital that he is bound to concentrate 
all his energies on defending it, just as “ the man in the dark ” 
seized hold of his opponent’s throat—his vital point. 


B. Economy of Force 


Now let us consider the principle of economy of force, or, to 
express it more fully, the economic distribution of one’s forces. 
It is defined by Foch as the art of pouring out all one’s resources 
at a given moment on one spot, setting up one’s forces in a system 
so that one can bring the maximum weight to bear at the spot 
where success will be decisive. One must use the minimum for 
the phase of preparation, essential though it is, and this force will 
consist of detachments to discover the enemy, to reconnoitre him, 
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to fix him and absorb his reserves, as well as detachments to cover 
one’s own and prevent his concentration, and to keep his forces 
scattered if it is necessary to beat him piecemeal, as in the case of 
Napoleon’s Montenotte campaign or Jackson’s Valley campaign. 
One must devote the maximum possible force to the main phases 
of the decisive attack and subsequent pursuit. 

By what means can one fulfil the principle of economy of 
force other than by the correct distribution of mere numbers ? 
By following the same sub-principles as does the man in the dark, 
which are : 

(1) Surprise-—Striking the enemy from an unexpected direc- 
tion at an unexpected moment or in an unguarded spot. This 
may be achieved by mystifying the enemy by means of camouflage 
and secrecy of preparation, by rapidity of movement, and by dis- 
tracting his attention, and therefore his forces, from the spot at 
which one intends to strike. 

(2) Mobility concurrent with keeping the enemy scattered, 
executing rapid movements so that one effects successive concen- 
trations of superior force against the scattered portions of the 
enemy’s forces, thus beating him in detail. 

(3) Impulsion.—Executmg each movement or attack, when 
one has initiated it, with the greatest possible vigour, so that one 
will double the actual weight of the blow by the momentum behind 
it, just as one warship when ramming another, which is stationary, 
will penetrate it in proportion to the speed at which the rammer 
itself is travelling. 

(4) Soft Spot.—Seeking and striking one’s adversary’s “ soft 
spot,” instead of dashing one’s head against his strongest rampart. 

(5) Husbanding one’s own men by the aid of correct tactics 
and the use of covered lines of approach. 

(6) The use of new and improved weapons, which should be 
utilized in combination to the best advantage. 

(7) By Mutual Support, whether of armies or sections, all acting 
together as part of a system, like the members of a football team 
or the a of the body. 

It is in connexion with this last principle also that true mental 
discipline is so important ; that a subordinate should not carry out 
his superior’s orders in a merely wooden manner, but should do 
everything in his power to contribute to the full execution of his 
superior’s intentions, using his intelligence to foresee any obstacles 
which may arise to prevent him carrying out the orders he receives, 
and taking measures accordingly. It should be no excuse that 
enemy action prevented those orders being executed. As Foch 
says, “To be disciplined means that one frankly adopts the 
thoughts and views of the superior in command, and that one uses 
all humanly practicable means in order to give’ him satisfaction.” 
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It is the duty of the subordinate so to follow those principles 
of security and economy of force in his own smaller sphere that 
his superior’s orders and intentions are fully carried out. 

On the other hand, it is for the superior to furnish his sub- 
ordinate with full indications of his intentions, so that the latter 
may bring his intelligence, instead of mere mechanical obedience, 
to bear upon the problems which will confront him. Let us again 
quote Foch: “The power to command has never meant the 
power to remain mysterious, but rather to communicate, at least 
to those who immediately execute orders, the idea which animates 
our plan. Every soldier should understand the manceuvre in 
which he is engaged.” 

Finally, before we go on to consider the application of the five 
principles of action based on the two governing principles of 
security and of economy of force, let us emphasize the methods 
which are the direct antithesis of the latter. The essential mis- 
take which violates this principle is that of dispersion: on the 
offensive, for any one body, whether it be an army or a battalion, 
to make several main attacks at the same time; or, on the defensive, 
to adopt the cordon system, by which is meant the fault of spread- 
ing out one’s force in small packets in the endeavour to defend 
everything at once. 


The Application of the Five Principles of Action 

Any commander, supreme or subordinate, when confronted 
with a problem of war, must first determine what is his actual goal 
—in the case of the subordinate, as an interdependent part of the 
whole machine. Secondly, he must devote to attaining the goal 
the maximum possible proportion of his force. Thirdly, he must 
supply the detachments, for the phase of preparation, which are 
necessary to secure the success of the main body. Lastly, he must 
set up his main body and detachments in a system or team, so that 
they all act in conjunction for the attainment of the common goal. 
Such a system will be a combination of striking-power and resisting- 
power. 

The normal course of action which we must adopt groups 
itself into three principal phases: (1) Preparation; (2) Decisive 
Manceuvre ; (3) Exploitation; and the execution of each phase 
is allotted to a certain proportion of our force, which is variable 
in size according to the circumstances of the moment. 


Preparation 
The man gropes for, feels, and seizes his enemy by the throat. 


The force set aside for this phase may be termed the advance 
guard, Itis the outstretched arm of the man moving in the dark. 
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Now in order to destroy the enemy we must first find him, hence 
the first duty of the advance guard is to discover the enemy. 

It is of no use, however, to expend our decisive blow except on 
the enemy’s main body, therefore we must reconnoitre or search 
the enemy so that we can definitely locate the main body. To do 
this the advance guard must have sufficient strength to break 
through the enemy’s screen of security. But its task of recon- 
naissance is not complete until it has also found out what the 
enemy’s main body consists of, and it can only do this by making 
the latter deploy. Therefore the advance guard must attack 
(security by feeling). 

When we have reconnoitred the enemy we must next pin him 
to his ground and prevent him retaining freedom of action, so 
that our real blow may not merely hit the air (security by seizing). 
It is the responsible réle of the advance guard thus to fix him 
firmly so that when the main body deploys at the vital point on 
his flank it will find the enemy situated as was expected, exposed 
to the decisive attack as certainly as is the anvil to the hammer. 
Moreover, if we can also absorb his reserves it will smooth the 
path of our decisive attack. The necessity for this latter phase 
mainly depends on the state of the enemy’s communications. If 
they are good, enabling him to rush his reserves quickly to the 
threatened spot, then this stage of using up his reserves will be 
vitally necessary in order to ensure the success of the decisive 
attack when it is delivered. We must ensure that there will be 
no enemy reserves ready at hand to fill the vital gap which our 
decisive attack will make. When the enemy has been discovered, 
therefore, the advance guard will carry out attacks in order to 
reconnoitre, fix, and absorb the enemy’s reserves, which aims 
comprise the stage of preparation. It is during this phase also 
that detachments will be used to keep the enemy scattered and 
prevent his concentration. 

While these fixing attacks will be the normal method, they are 
not to be considered as an unalterable form of procedure. On 
the contrary, it is to be clearly understood that one’s action must 
be adapted to the existing conditions, though always as will best 
fulfil the essential principles. For instance, if the enemy is 
definitely located and his stationary position assured without the 
need for a preparatory attack, and the value to be gained from 
surprise is likely to do more than compensate for the neglect of 
any wearing-down phase, then it may prove best to trust to the 
sudden onset of the main body to secure victory. It must be 
remembered, however, that such a departure from normal action 
will rarely be possible except in the case of a small force, by 
reason of the great extensions of time and space which charac- 
terize the action of modern national armies, 
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Decisive Manceuvre 

The man delivers the decisive knock-out blow from an unexpected direction 

in an unguarded spot. 

When the preparation is complete, the decisive act of the 
battle is ushered in ; that of the attack by the mass or main body. 
But it is essential that this should not be launched until the 
attack of the advance guard has definitely fixed the enemy, as 
the danger of a premature and wrongly directed deployment is 
one to be avoided at all costs. The decisive attack should be 
made against a flank if possible, as it is there that the most 
vulnerable and vital spot will be found, for it provides a direct 
menace to the enemy's communications, and so to his line of 
retreat and supply. The decisive attack must be characterized 
by weight, surprise, and impulsion, and it is an axiom that the 
last two qualities both multiply greatly the sum total of the 
first. As the moral is greater than the material in war, it is 
evident that the unexpected will have an enormous effect. By 
utilizing surprise and an attack on the enemy’s flank we can add 
greatly to the weight of the actual forces employed in the blow. 
Thus we shall fulfil the sub-principles of economy of force, surprise, 
impulsion, the soft spot, and mutual support. 

It should be remembered that while the decisive attack is 
made by the main body, the latter is not necessarily the largest 
portion of the whole force, and in fact it may be relatively small 
as long as the stage of absorption of the enemy’s reserves has been 
fully carried out. ‘‘ The last straw which breaks the camel’s 
back ” is a saying which is very true of the act of battle. 

When one speaks of weight or force in modern war it is essential 
to remember that it is weight of fire-power and not of mere 
numbers of men. An army composed of thoroughly trained fire 
units is more than the equivalent in weight of an army three 
times its size which relies on sheer weight of masses of bayonet 
men. Striking example of this truth is obtainable by studying 
the comparative numbers and methods on the Russian front 
during the late war. 

One must therefore think in terms of fire-power, not in terms 
of men, remembering that while manceuvre is the key to victory, 
it is manceuvre of the units of fire-power and not of masses of 
cannon-fodder. We must learn to depend for success, not on 
the physical weight of the infantry attack, but on the skilful 
offensive use in combination of all ‘available wea ons, based on 
the principle of manceuvre. Then when the decisive attack falls 
on the weak flank of the enemy—already heavily engaged on his 
front—he staggers under the blow, his hold is loosened, and. under 
the combined pressure he is thrown back in defeat. 
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Exploitation 

The man instantly follows up his advantage and renders his enemy finally 

powerless. 

But now is the critical moment. The fruits of victory have 
yet to be garnered, and comparatively rarely in the history of war 
has the victorious side fully reaped the harvest. Yet if it be not 
reaped the whole effort will count for naught, and all the hazards 
of battle will have to be faced anew. 

Exploitation is the side of war to which least study and 
scientific attention have been devoted, yet it is at least as impor- 
tant as any other phase. Until Napoleon, however, its importance 
was scarcely recognized. In Colin’s words, “ If he did not invent 
the pursuit, it is Napoleon who systematized it, who soldered it 
on to the battle and made it an essential factor—one might almost 
say, the essential factor.” 

It is the disintegration of units, the demoralization of the 
soldiers, which are the most important results of defeat, and if the 
enemy is allowed to draw back out of one’s reach he can recover 
himself and live to fight another day. Therefore it must be our 
aim to permit him no time to get his “ second wind,” and to this 
end no interval must be allowed to elapse before the pursuit is 
taken up. 

How to achieve this was the problem which confronted both 
sides throughout the Kuropean War, and it is not possible to say 
that it was satisfactorily solved. The density of communications 
behind the fronts rendered the repairing of a gap much easier, 
whilst, on the other hand, the unavoidable absence of communica- 
tions through the actual zone of battle made the operation of 
following up the enemy more difficult. 

The solution of this problem would seem to lie in practical 
application of the caterpillar track, as used on the tanks, to all 
forms of transport in or near the battle-zone. Thus we shall no 
longer be tied to the rigid lines of movement enforced by the 
use of roads and light railways. We shall avoid the heartrending 
delays whilst they are being made, as well as the crowding and 
confusion on them even when they are completed, due to shell- 
fire and such-like causes. The advance of a modern army is limited 
by the rate at which guns, ammunition, and supplies can be 
hurried up even more than by the resistance of the enemy. The 
history of the late war is full of the tales of promising offensives 
which broke down solely owing to the inability of present-day 
lines of communication by road and rail to cope with the demands 
made upon them by the need: of modern armies. But when we 
have adopted caterpillar tran rt as universal we shall go straight 
across country, and there wil! : » longer be rigid lines of communica- 
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tion for the enemy to block by bombardment from guns or aero- 
planes. It has been the inadequacy of modern transport under 
battle conditions which has crippled the exploitation of victory 
and greatly reduced the possibilities of mobility and manoeuvre 
in recent wars. From henceforth war should become more mobile 
than ever before, due to our adoption of caterpillar transport. 

Finally, let us consider some examples of the use and neglect 
of these essential or, as some might prefer to term them, Napoleonic 
principles of war in the history of recent wars. 


Examples of the Application of these Principles 

Napoleon’s campaigns hardly lend themselves to such fore- 
shortened illustrations as it is possible to give in this brief survey. 
It would be necessary to trace the gradual flowering into full 
blossom of these fundamental principles, which are associated 
with his campaigns, as well as their adaptation to varying condi- 
tions of numbers and space. One can but refer readers to a study 
of his wars, in particular to the Jena campaign in 1806, where 
he sought and fixed the Prussians by means of a general advance 
guard, and then united his mass before battle and appeared on 
their lines of communications. 

Turning to more recent wars we will first give two cases of 
the neglect of these principles followed by two examples of their 
application. 

Moltke in 1870 did not use a general advance guard.®. He 
formed his plans instead on the basis of what he thought to be 
the likely movements of the French—in other words, on supposi- 
tion and not on certainty. Fortunately the French were inert, 
but in the presence of an active enemy the issue might have been 
fatal for him. 

To take one instance, he formulated his plan for the Battle 
of the Sarre, August 8 and 9, 1870, before he had any precise 
information of the movements or position of the enemy. If the 
French had attacked before August 8 they would have found only 
one German army concentration ready. If they had retired, 
Moltke’s blow would have been in the air, and there would have 
occurred inevitable delay and confusion whilst the German forces 
were being extricated and reconcentrated. Again, in the case of 
the march towards the Moselle he set his armies in movement in 
the direction in which he supposed the French would be retreat- 
ing. But the French were actually bivouacked about Gravelotte, 
away on his right flank. Alvensleben’s corps blundered into them 
and was only saved by able tactics during the interval before 
reinforcements could come up. 

To give an example which is even more familiar to most 
soldiers, one may draw attention to the Battle of Kernstown in 
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the American Civil War. It will be remembered that Stonewall 
Jackson, thinking he had only a rearguard to deal with, demon- 
strated frontally against the Federals with a few cavalry whilst 
he carried out a turning movement with the bulk of his force. 
Before the movement had actually turned the enemy’s flank it 
was met by superior forces and eventually driven back in defeat. 
One makes bold to suggest that if Jackson, instead of acting on 
assumption as to his enemy’s numbers and movements, had first 
reconnoitred and fixed the Federals by means of a frontal attack 
by an infantry advance guard, he would have discovered the 
falseness of his assumption in time to break off the action without 
difficulty, if he had wished. If he had decided to continue the 
fight it is possible that the frontal attack would have fixed and 
absorbed the Federals to such an extent that a turning movement 
launched at a later stage in the battle might have actually secured 
a tactical victory for his arms. 

In the Russo-Japanese War movement was slow and restricted 
owing to the dearth of communications, but at Mukden we are 
able to see the application of correct principles even though move- 
ments are tardy. The armies of Kuroki, Oku, and Nodzu act as 
the advance guard, executing a frontal attack to reconnoitre and 
fix the enemy. Kawamura’s army attacks the Russian left, 
attracting thither a large portion of the Russian reserves. Nogi’s 
army then makes the decisive attack and turns the Russian right 
wing, threatening their line of retreat. This results in the Russians 
being forced to retreat, hotly pursued by the Japanese, and 
Kuroki fulfils the principle of exploitation by breaking through 
the Russian centre and uniting with Nogi, thereby surrounding 
a whole enemy army corps at Mukden. 

Finally, to take an example from the late war, let us examine 
the first part of the final battle in Palestine of September 1918. 
The enemy being already fully reconnoitred, the action is opened 
by Chetwode’s corps, acting as advance guard, making a frontal 
attack, on the night September 18 to 19, against the Turkish 
centre in order to immobilize them and attract their reserves. 
In the morning Bulfin with the main body executes the decisive 
surprise attack against the Turkish right. Having broken through, 
he turns half-right and enlarges the gap in order to allow the 
reserve, composed of Chauvel’s mounted corps, to go through and 
carry out the stage of exploitation, which it does by riding to the 
rear of the Turkish armies and cutting their communications at 
Afule and Beisan, and finally closing their only line of retreat 
across the Jordan, thus surrounding the whole of the Turkish 
armies west of the Jordan. 

Certain points which are instructive to note are that Chetwode’s 
frontal attack is made with a minimum of strength, whilst Allenby 
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draws off all reserves to strengthen the decisive blow against the 
Turkish right, so that he had 35,000 rifles against 8000 at the 
decisive spot; that the flank chosen for this blow was near the 
sea where the coastal plain offered a direct corridor leading to the 
Turkish communications down which Chauvel could push on his 
mission of exploitation ; also that the reserve for this latter was 
a separate body placed ready for its task and consisting of fresh 
— who had only to ride straight ahead through the gap made 
or them. 


SUMMARY 


The conduct of war, as we have seen, proves to have only two 
essential governing principles. To follow and apply these is the 
only key to victory either in war or in battle. Let us, therefore, 
briefly recapitulate them : 

(1) Security, obtained by information and resistance, with its 
contributory principles of freedom of action and of fixing the 
enemy. 

(2) Economy of Force, or the art of concentrating the maximum 
of one’s forces for the knock-out blow and using the minimum 
for the detachments necessary to prepare the way for that blow. 
Its contributory principles are surprise, mobility, speed of execu- 
tion, husbanding one’s own strength, team work, and, lastly, full 
exploitation. 

Our tactical action based on these principles should norm- 
ally be: 

(1) Attack by the advance guard to reconnoitre and fix the 
enemy—-and under certain conditions also to absorb his reserves— 
whilst a detachment, or detachments, communicating with the 
main body has the duty of keeping the enemy scattered. 

Only when this phase has attained its object should come : 

(2) The decisive attack by the main body,or mass of manceuvre, 
against the enemy’s flank in order to throw him back and into 
confusion—this attack being characterized by weight, surprise, 
and impulsion. 

(3) Finally, full exploitation of his temporary disintegration 
by means of an immediate and violently pressed pursuit by the 
reserve. Should the fortunes of the battle go adversely, such 
reserves will be used to retrieve the situation. 

It is hoped in a further essay to show that these principles can 
be and ought to be applied to fighting on the small as well as on 
the grand scale, and to develop a new theory of infantry tactics 
in the attack based on a direct application of these essential 
principles. 

B. H. Lippert Harr 


DENIKIN 


Towarps the end of April an elderly man landed from a passenger 
steamer at Southampton. The vessel was the Kursk, and her 
port of departure Constantinople. Maybe the name of the ship 
called back to this passenger’s mind proud yet sad memories of 
a few months back—memories of a splendid triumph and a gallant 
failure. For the passenger was General Denikin, one time Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces of South Russia, chief lieutenant 
and successor of Admiral Kolchak, the ill-fated Supreme Ruler of 
anti-Bolshevik Russia ; and he was retiring to pass the evening 
of his days in the peace of England’s country-side, after having 
led the flower of Russia’s fighting men through terror to triumph 
and then back again to the loss of all save honour. To him and 
to his gallant men, living and passed, this necessarily brief and 
incomplete narrative of their epic is with the,fullest respect 
and admiration dedicated. 

The Russian Revolution of March 19, 1917, had loosened the 
bonds of military discipline ; the Bolshevik coup d'état of November 
burst them completely asunder. The army dissolved into its 
component parts, but not all remained deaf to the call of their 
country ; not all lent an ear to the voice of the charmers pur- 
porting to herald the dawn of universal brotherhood and a new 
world redressing the ill-balance of the old. The Cossacks of the 
Don left the front indeed, but as an ordered body, marching to 
their own land, there to resist the approaching bandit hordes 
dignified under the name of the “Red Army.” Away in the 
south-east of Russia, on the shores of the Black Sea, they were to 
find allies, few in number but of outstanding quality, in General 
Alexiefi’s Volunteer regiments. This corps was recruited mainly 
from officers of the now vanished Imperial Army—men who did 
not consider that the treachery of others gave them the right to 
be false to their own allegiance, and were prepared to fight their 
country’s enemies as soldiers in the ranks rather than not fight 
them at all. But they were few in numbers, half-clad, ill-shod, 
without artillery, ammunition, or even rifles—except what they 
could capture from their foes. The story of how these ragged and 
destitute bands made head against overwhelming numbers of 
inferior-spirited foemen and welded themselves into a fighting 
force is too long to be told here; moreover, all but its barest 
outlines are lost in obscurity. All that is known of it is that it is 
a tale Homer would not have disdained to sing. 

Before the full fruits of his achievement had been gathered 
General Alexieff died, and was succeeded by Denikin, to whom 
fell the task of wielding the weapon his late chief had so faithfully 
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forged. He was to have need of all his valour, forethought, and 
wisdom in the next few months, for the respite from serious attack 
which had given the Volunteer Army the chance to organize itself 
and strengthen its position between the Caucasus mountains and 
the Lower Volga was now drawing to an end. 

It was the end of the year 1918. The Bolshevik leaders, 
whose laws ran, in the first months of their ascendancy, only in 
the barren plains of Central Russia, had succeeded in forming an 
army, strong in numbers, well equipped, and rapidly improving 
in moral and discipline in proportion as the Utopian ideal of 
universal equality throughout its ranks made way for the re- 
introduction of the former code of military law, enhanced, if 
anything, in severity. With this new army the Soviet chiefs, 
realizing that the chaos in the territory under their rule must 
soon result in a perilous shortage of food and raw materials, 
planned to sweep over the fertile districts of the South, the “ black 
earth ” country—the Ukraine, the granary of Russia and indeed 
of Europe; the Donetz basin, with its rich mineral resources. 
Against them stood, on the front from Kiev to Kharkov, the 
armies of the Ukraine—no very fearsome foes ; the Cossacks of 
the Don under Krasnoff, from the Ukrainians’ right flank to the 
Volga at Tsaritsin, and covering the Donetz area; and from 
Tsaritsin due south to the Caucasus the Volunteers. With all 
of these forces, by the time that the Armistice with Germany and 
the end of war in the West allowed the world to give some of 
its attention to the chaos of battling elements formerly known as 
Russia, the Red advance guards stood in contact. 

The Ukrainian forces collapsed rapidly before the Red attacks, 
and their country fell an easy prey to the requisitions of the 
invaders. Krasnoff proved a more stubborn problem, and the 
Bolsheviks saw themselves compelled to resort to an intensive 
propaganda in the Cossack ranks before venturing on an onslaught 
on a large scale. Before it materialized and broke through the 
Dons’ centre, weakened by half-heartedness and disaffection, the 
Volunteers gave their enemies a taste of their quality. Wrangel’s 
cavalry attacked and routed the centre of the Red army opposed 
to them, while other treops enveloped their left on the foothills 
of the Caucasus and made an end of real resistance. By the 
middle of February 1919 the Volunteer army had effected an 
immense left wheel and had brought its right flank on to the 
Caspian coast, its front on to the Manich river facing north-east. 
Much of the fruits of victory had to be left ungathered before the 
urgent need for sending aid to Krasnoff’s broken centre. The 
latter had, under the pressure of defeat, handed over to Denikin 
the command of his army, thus united with that of the Volun- 
teers under the latter leader. Unity of direction thus attained 
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could not compensate for the ill-effects of the disaster to the 
— who only rallied on the northern outskirts of the Donetz 
asin 

Henceforward for several months there raged a bitter fight 
for the possession"of this all-important area. To and fro around 
the towns of Bakhmut and Lugansk the struggle swayed, but 
without a real decision. Meanwhile new and ever new masses 
of men were assembling in the interior of Russia for the reinforce- 
ment of the Red armies, faced with a menacing advance by 
Kolchak from the Urals, with a wasting campaign on the White 
Sea coast, and with further increasing demands from the forces 
pressed by Esthonians, Letts, and Poles on the western frontier. 
But Denikin also was gaining strength ; arms, stores, and muni- 
tions were arriving in the Black Sea ports from the Entente, who 
had resolved to assist loyal Russia ; fresh levies were being formed 
and trained; and while the front-line troops were still denying 
to the Reds possession of the Donetz basin, their leaders were 
silently preparing great things for the spring. 

On May 8 the day of the great offensive dawned. The place 
selected by Denikin was on the right centre of his front, where the 
sluggish waters of the marshy Manich entered the great lake of 
the same name. Here a formidable force of all arms, well equipped 
with artillery and tanks, debouched suddenly from its lines upon 
the surprised Reds and swiftly overran them. There was little 
resistance ; the assaulting infantry pressed forward to the north, 
and the cavalry, swinging round to the north-west, made for the 
unguarded rear of the Bolshevik defenders on the west of the 
Manich lake, who were all unsuspicious of the storm which had 
overwhelmed their comrades. Before very long they too were 
assailed in front, and, endeavouring to draw off, found the Tsaritsin 
railway in their rear blocked by masses of hostile cavalry. Few 
of them escaped to tell of their disaster. 

The wave of victory rolled westwards. After the Manich the 
Donetz front, after the Donetz the Azov coast, saw the White 
forces pressing forward. The long-contested Donetz basin was 
swept clear of foes ; the reports of threatening battle approaching 
the Crimean isthmuses caused the Red occupants of that penin- 
sula to look anxiously to their rear. Before long they were aban- 
doning their positions and crowding north to escape destruction. 
The Volunteer wave swept on into the Dnieper valley, and the 
population, rising as they came, joined their efforts in sweeping 
away their hated Bolshevik oppressors. Meanwhile the Cossacks, 
foraying to the north, had revenged themselves fully for their 
defeat of January, and had recovered once again their own fertile 
lands on the middle course of the Don. In the Volga valley 
Tsaritsin, the great Bolshevik stronghold, had fallen to the 
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Caucasus army under Wrangel, and!,their onrush carried his 
cavalry to Kamishin. The Dons’ right lay at Balashov; one 
of their mounted corps had broken clean through the Red front 
and was ranging up and;down in their rear, cutting up their 
communications, releasing bands of unwilling conscripts, burning 
their supply depots, and throwing all into disorder and panic. 
Yet more striking successes had fallen to the lot of the Volunteers. 
In the centre Kharkov, Russia’s third largest city, was entered on 
June 22 amid the wild rejoicings of its people. In the Dnieper 
valley Ekaterinoslav, and after it Poltava, were wrested from 
Red rule. On the Black Sea coast the great ports of Kherson 
and Nikolaiev went the way of the Crimea; and as a crowning 
triumph to the wonderful series, the mighty city of Odessa, 
Russia’s most famous harbour, was hurriedly deserted by the 
Reds amid the jeers and blows of the inhabitants, a few hours 
before the arrival of the advance guards of freedom. 

A pause now ensued for a short space in Denikin’s victorious 
career. Well it might! In less than four months his armies had 
swept forward over an area of country 850 miles one way and 
250 the other, had amassed heaps of prisoners, and booty of all 
descriptions, and had extended their front from one of 600 miles 
to one of 1250. No wonder their commander felt it necessary 
to call a halt for reorganization, refitment, and recruiting of his 
victorious hosts ; for the setting up of some sort of civil admini- 
stration in the liberated areas; for the repair of broken railways 
and destroyed roads; and for regrouping his forces for the next 
advances. No wonder that the Bolsheviks, freed now from the 
menace of Kolechak—hurled back beyond the Urals—and with no 
immediate preoccupations on their western and northern fronts, 
seized the chance of hurrying their best units southwards to deal 
with this new and growing peril to the heart of their power in 
Central Russia. Thus the next few weeks in the early part of 
September were taken up with fierce Bolshevik counter-attacks 
against the weak points of Denikin’s front. One, delivered against 
the Caucasus army’s centre on the Volga, recovered Kamishin 
and penetrated up to the defences of Tsaritsin. Here Wrangel’s 
gallant soldiers hurled it back in disastrous rout. Another attack 
aimed at the junction between the Don and Volunteer armies 
north-east of Kharkov, at first menacing, also came to nothing. 
Meanwhile the left of the Volunteers, exploiting their success 
along the middle Dnieper, entered Kiev, the Ukranian capital, in 
triumph on September 6. 

Denikin had now finished regrouping his forces. The state of 
affairs in his rear still left much to be desired—the situation of 
the railways was unfavourable, the distribution of the manifold 
stores heaped up at the army’s bases afforded grave difficulties, 
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and more than one roving robber band was at large behind his 
fighting front in the Ukraine. But the period of campaigning 
weather was passing; the collapse of the Siberian armies and 
the inactivity of the Bolsheviks’ other foes were daily liberating 
fresh units for service in the south; his own troops were at the 
height of their enthusiasm and their commanders full of confidence. 
On, then, to Moscow! was the word, and in mid-September the 
Volunteers set out once again on their victorious road. 

Their offensive met with a measure of success. Kursk fell 
on September 21; opening out fanwise in their advance, the 
Volunteers pushed into and beyond Chernigov and Konotop on 
the left, Voronej and Yelets on the right. Their centre, marching 
on the direct road to Moscow on October 13, stormed Orel, an 
important road and railway junction less than two hundred miles 
from the Soviet capital. Two days later the Bolsheviks came back 
again and forced them out. A temporary check, it seemed, such 
as has occurred in many another victorious offensive. Asa matter 
of fact, it was the turn of the tide. 

The Bolsheviks had had recourse to desperate measures. 
All Soviet Russia had been called upon, by fervid appeals and 
stringent orders, to furnish men, supplies, and weapons for use 
against the Whites of the South. Units were drawn from all 
fronts which, as it happened, could, at the moment, well afford to 
spare them. The British troops, the backbone of the North 
Russian front, had just sailed for their own land; the brilliant 
dash of Yudenich against Petrograd had been brought to a stand. 
The Letts had been distracted by Bermont’s treacherous attack 
against their rear ; the Poles were quiescent ; and Kolchak’s armies, 
after a momentary and passing rally, were gradually melting 
away into nothing. The regiments thus released were hurried 
with all speed to the south, and a mass of men was concen- 
trated which was overwhelmingly superior in numbers to the forces 
at Denikin’s disposal. 

The latter, too, was faced with ever-increasing difficulties and 
perplexities on his own side of the fighting zone. The Ukzaine, 
which had at first welcomed the Volunteers as deliverers, were 
growing weary of waiting for the fulfilment of those promises of 
universal benefit to follow the fall of the Bolsheviks. Denikin 
had uplifted the peasants with hopes of seed and machinery for 
their lands; he brought them requisitions and taxes. He had 
promised them a revival of trade and commerce, but in reality there 
came conscription. He had aimed to restore peace and good order, 
but instead the country was preyed upon by armed bands of 
brigands greedy for massacre and plunder, easy to defeat and 
drive off but impossible to round up or disperse. The disorganiza- 
tion of the transport and supply services grew even more acute as 
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the front advanced and widened, and the accumulating heaps of 
material at the bases could not by any means be got up to the 
fighting troops who so urgently required them. Finally, the splendid 
troops which had formed Denikin’s original regiments had been 
diluted with numbers of ill-trained, half-armed, and badly clothed 
conscripts who could feel but little enthusiasm for the cause for 
which they were fighting, were incapable of sustained effort, even 
when willing, and whose weakness placed an undue and intolerable 
strain on the corps d’élite, who had formed the original Volunteer 
Army. And, even so, the numbers at Denikin’s disposal were 
totally inadequate to hold, even thinly, the vast front from the 
Caspian to the Dniester, on which the Whites had now to meet 
the Red onslaught. 

Nevertheless, Denikin’s armies, though outnumbered, were 
by no means outfought, at all events, at first. The Reds, striking 
hard at the right flank of the Volunteers, regained Voronej at 
the same time as Orel, but there, for the moment, their advantage 
ended. Fierce to-and-fro fighting ensued for over a fortnight ; 
any strip of ground gained by either side, after desperate exertions, 
was at once lost again to the violent following counter-offensive. 
But the pressure was gradually becoming too strong for the Whites ; 
their weak spots were slowly being probed and exploited by the 
unlimited numbers at the disposal of the Bolshevik generals. The 
corps d’élite strove in vain to fill every gap, retrieve every loss, 
and compensate for the shortcomings of others. By the middle 
of November Denikin’s centre was being slowly but remorselessly 
pressed in. Kursk fell from his grasp on November 18, Kharkov 
and Poltava on December 14. The backwash spread to the flanks. 
The Cossacks were forced behind the Don line ; Wrangel had to 
repulse yet another onslaught on Tsaritsin. Away in the west 
Chernigov had fallen early in November; Konotop followed a 
month later, and before Christmas the course of Denikin’s declining 
fortunes became clear to all the world when Kiev, the proudest 
prize of his advance, had to be evacuated. 

Meanwhile, strong columns of Red cavalry, massed against the 
junction-point of the Volunteers and the Cossacks, had hurled 
themselves against this weak part of the line and, flooding south- 
ward, had penetrated far forward right into the Donetz basin. 
Bakhmut and Lugansk became once more the scenes of stubborn 
contests, and before this threat to his centre, Denikin had to with- 
draw his wings at speed. With a heavy heart Wrangel left 
Tsaritsin, won and held at the price of so much labour and sacrifice, 
and fell back to the south-west. The Dnieper valley had been 
abandoned earlier, the scattered bodies of Volunteers retiring 
partly on the Crimea, partly on Odessa. On the first days of the 
New Year they were cut off from all land communication with the 
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main body of their comrades by the arrival of the Red advance 
guards on the coast of the Sea of Azov. Simultaneously, after 
several days of fierce battle, the great Don towns of Rostov and 
Novocherkask, with their vast depots of supplies, arms, and muni- 
tions of war, were wrested from the hands of the White rearguards. 
The main bodies made front once more, after their hurried retreat, 
behind the solid barriers of the Don and Manich rivers. The 
Bolsheviks also halted to give themselves some breathing space 
and to prepare for a deliberate attack against these formidable 
positions. 

On the south-west their right wing found fruitful employment 
for its time. A rich prize was to be theirs for the taking. Neither 
Kherson, Nikolaiev, nor Odessa could be defended with any hope 
of success by the small and disheartened garrisons which had 
taken refuge there. One after the other they fell into the hands of 
the invaders. Only before the isthmuses of the Crimea, easily 
defensible even by weak forces, was the Red advance brought to a 
stand. 

In the beginning of March, what time the Bolsheviks in the 
south-west were debouching on to the banks of the Dniester, 
driving the few Volunteer units escaped from Odessa over the 
river into Rumanian territory, the final battle was joined in the 
south-east. More than one violent Red attack, aiming at a secure 
foothold beyond the Don and the Manich, recoiled before the 
stubborn defence of Denikin’s men, leaving its toll of dead and 
drowned behind it. But the struggle was all too unequal to have 
any but one issue. While the extreme Bolshevik left pushed 
round by way of Stavropol towards the middle range of the 
Caucasus mountains, their centre managed to force its way over 
the Lower Manich and establish a bridgehead to cover the passage of 
masses of cavalry, infantry, and guns. The Volunteers who had 
held their own well on the Lower Don, and had even by a daring 
dash regained possession of Rostov, were compelled to abandon 
the river line and move southwards in proportion as the Cossacks 
in the centre fell back towards Ekaterinodar. The railway from 
Rostov to Petrovsk, by which Denikin drew his oil supplies for 
his locomotives from the Grozni wells, and also kept communica- 
tion with his flotilla on the Caspian, was soon overrun by Bolshe- 
vik horsemen. By the end of March all was over. The rearguards 
of Denikin’s host, harassed by Green Guards (local levies) on 
flanks and rear, and pressed relentlessly by the Reds in front, 
concentrated for their last stand between Ekaterinodar and 
Novorossisk. Their resistance gave time for the evacuation of 
most of the refugees, crowded in the latter seaport, and for the 
escape of large contingents of fighting troops, either down the 
eastern shore of the Black Sea towards the Caucasus or over the 
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Kertch straits to the Crimea, the last stronghold of the Whites in 
Russia. The Bolsheviks entered Novorossisk on March 27, 1920. 
It was the last act of the tragedy. The hope of Russian democracy 
was dead and buried. 

A few days later Denikin, who had proceeded to Constanti- 
nople, handed over the command of his remaining troops to 
Wrangel, and left the scene of so many triumphs and such crushing 
disasters. 

And so it may be permitted to cast a backward glance on the 
whole story. The Volunteers may well be said, like the armies 
of the French Revolution, to have swept forward like a tide in 
full flood, and then ebbed back, having accomplished nothing 
but an epic. Surely we might go far to find a more varied tale of 
victory and defeat, a campaign more full of picturesque and 
heroic deeds in the old style of warfare which most of us thought 
had had its apogee under Napoleon and had died with the Light 
Brigade. For here, together with tanks, quick-firing artillery, 
and railways and motor transport, were to be seen cavalry charges, 
mounted raids, hand-to-hand fighting, and all the pomp and 
panoply of romantic war. And, indeed, the whole story is a 
romance, a saga, and a tragedy, where the hero, at first vic- 
torious, meets at length defeat and disaster, because both men 
and gods are in league against him to compass his final downfall. 

The future alone can tell if the cause of democracy in Russia 
will yet have its “third day,” and whether the Russian people 
themselves will, ere long, come to realize the dream of happiness 
and peace under an ordered and kindly rule which it has been 
their age-long tragedy to dream of, but never to encompass, 
despite their visions and their toiling. Perhaps if that day come 
the Volunteer armies and their chivalrous and gallant leader will 
appear as the martyrs of a triumphant, rather than the champions 
of a lost, cause. Meanwhile, let it suffice that the narrative of 
their conflicts and their passing remain as a memory of what men 
can achieve even against overwhelming odds, when well Jed and 
with faith in their cause, and as anexample of the vanity of human 
effort when the course of human destiny runs counter to its pains 


and its strivings. 
EK. K. Manon 


(“ VicILANs ”’) 


SALMON-FISHING IN LOW WATER 


SALMON-FISHING at its best is not in the low waters of summer, 
and even a summer flood, which may restore to the river for a 
day or two the portly figure and majestic voice it had in the 
spring, cannot bring back the charm and mystery of the spring 
fishing. It has always seemed to me that the great charm of 
the spring fishing is its mystery; the ignorance in which one 
must remain of the number and size of the fish in the river, the 
steady casting into the dark, rushing water, with the knowledge 
that any cast may bring a fish, though the water may show no 
sign of life, the unexpectedness of the sudden fierce pull when 
it does come, the hope that the pull may mean a forty-pounder, 
though it may be nothing more than an eight-pound kelt. 

In the summer all this is missing. If one cannot actually 
count the fish, one can form a fairly accurate estimate of their 
numbers, one knows where they are lying, one knows that the 
chances are small of a fish of even the average size of the spring 
fish, and one can very often see the fish as he comes to the fly, 
which, to me, robs the pull of half its thrill. On the other hand, 
there is the certainty of catching fish and the probability of catch- 
ing them in far greater number than in the spring. I may as 
well say here that I am writing with one particular river in my 
mind, and that I know that I am guilty of great presumption in 
writing about salmon-fishing at all, since it is the only river of 
which I have any experience. Every statement should be preceded 
by “in my own opinion, offered in all humbleness and in the 
knowledge that it is worthless,” but it would be wearisome to 
keep on repeating this in an article so full of controversial state- 
ments as an article on salmon-fishing must be. 

But if summer fishing is inferior in most ways to spring fishing, 
it has one great compensation. The water is generally low and 
clear, and one can therefore learn more of salmon and their 
ways in a few seasons than one could learn in a whole lifetime if 
the river were always at spring level. On the river I have in 
mind there is a pool below a weir, and in this pool the salmon 
congregate in great numbers while they wait for a flood, so that 
one can watch their behaviour over a period of weeks, see what 
they think of flies, fishermen, and one another, and speak with 
some confidence about the vexed questions of whether salmon 
feed in fresh water and whether they are sensitive to colour. 

The arguments for and against salmon feeding in fresh water 
are well known. On the one hand, they will on occasion show 
great avidity in fresh water, and what is their object in rising at 
flies if they do not want to eat them? On the other, no salmon 
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caught in fresh water has ever been found to have food in his 
belly, and salmon ascend some small rivers in such numbers that 
not one-tenth of them could possibly find any food at all if the 
earlier fish had really fed. It is sometimes urged that they do 
feed, but that they have the power of ejecting any food they may 
contain when they are hooked, and that they invariably do so. 
This argument will not bear a moment’s examination. Salmon 
are caught every day in the sea, not only containing food, but 
bursting with it. If they invariably eject all their food during 


the minutes they are struggling to escape the angler, why do they’ 


not do so during the hours they are struggling in a drift net ? 
These and many others are hackneyed arguments: my pool may 
provide some fresh ones. 

At the lower end of it there is a gravelly shallow swarming 
with small trout and flat-fish, and the pool itself is inhabited by 
an immense school of young dace, which swim about over the 
very noses of the salmon. Never once, in all the weeks I have 
watched the pool, have I seen a salmon make the slightest effort 
to molest any of these little fish. Yet, and here comes the rub, 
any one of these same little fish would make a most attractive 
bait for a salmon if it were killed and spun over him. Again, 
a good deal of food is carried down into the pool, and three or 
four trout which have acquired good positions at the head of it 
have reached a very respectable size. These positions, jealously 
held by the trout against all comers of their own kind, are never 
disputed by the salmon, which look on profoundly unmoved while 
the trout pick up morsel after morsel. Yet the salmon will not 
hesitate to swallow a bunch of four or five of the largest lob- 
worms if it is properly shown to them. It is an important “ if,” 
for an unskilful angler, or one who does not know the trick, may 
angle for weeks without hooking a fish. Indeed, I have known 
one who has tried for many years and has never yet killed a fish 
on the worm. I was taught the trick by a very great angler 
indeed, a man who once met another fisherman coming away 
from the river, saying that it was hopeless, backed himself to 
kill two fish in two successive casts, and won. I have only 
practised this form of villainy once since I first learned it, and 
I have always been sorry that I ever did learn. On this one 
occasion I killed five fish in about an hour and a half, and at the 
end I would far sooner have left them in the river. One feels 
that one has committed a breach of confidence in luring so splendid 
a creature as a salmon with a worm, as if one had seen a debutante 
drunk, or behaved like Ham, the father of. Canaan, or Peeping 
Tom. This fastidiousness seems odd to such inferior men as are 
not anglers, but it grows upon nearly all who are. Lord Grey 
writes upon this subject, as upon others, with a clearness and 
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charm of hisown. Itis also annoying to know that the salmon, for 
whom one spends hours making delicate confections of silks, furs, 
tinsels, and exotic feathers, really prefers a gross mess of worms. 

I have only once or twice seen a salmon rising at natural 
flies on the surface of the water and never at drowned flies or at 
“ nymphs ”—flies about to hatch rising to the surface—a staple 
food of trout. On the one or two occasions it has been an isolated 
salmon, and he has often missed the fly, a thing he would never 
do if he really wanted it. The reasonable conclusion seems to be 
that salmon certainly need not and generally do not feed in fresh 
water, but that they are predatory creatures, and cannot always 
resist making a grab at an article of food if it is attractively 
displayed to them. 

The pool also gives one a great opportunity of watching the 
attitude of salmon towards flies of various colours and sizes. The 
orthodox view nowadays is that the colour is of very little import- 
ance, if indeed salmon can see colours at all, and that size is all- 
important. My own experience has led me to believe that 
provided the fly is big enough to be seen by the fish and not so 
big as to terrify them, its size is of very little importance, but 
that the fish are sensitive to shades of colouring which would 
escape any one but a trained angler or fly-dresser. 

This does not mean that on most days in the year any reason- 
able fly will not kill some fish. My theory is that salmon have 
a keen perception of colours, and that they have decided individual 
preferences, so that a combination which will appeal to one fish 
will not appeal to another. Over and over again I have come 
down to the pool in the morning, killed one or two fish on a 
standard pattern, and then failed to get another till I have changed 
my fly. On these occasions repeated changes of fly have almost 
invariably brought me another fish or two. The usual sequence 
of events is for the first cast with any particular fly to produce 
either a definite pull or a rise; for the second to cause the fish 
to move towards the fly ; for the third to move him, but to a 
less extent ; for the fourth to cause him to turn over on his side, 
as a fish nearly always does when he takes a fly, and for subse- 
quent casts to leave him unmoved. Every change of fly, within 
hmits, may be relied upon to produce the same sequence, subject. 
of course, to very considerable variations, quite apart from tuose 
caused by imperfect casting or presentment of the fly, or by 
changes in the position of the fish. Thus I have sometimes had 
my first fly followed by as many as six or eight fish at once; 
some of these will lose interest almost at once, while others, and 
these one ought to get sooner or later, will go on showing curiosity 
time after time. One such fish I remember very well. He was 
fully three times the size of the average summer fish, and for 
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two days he followed three or four times every single fly my friend 
or I put over him. His memory did not seem to last more than 
two or three hours, for he would move to a fly he had previously 
seen after this interval, while he would take no notice of it if the 
interval was only a short one. I should explain that we did not 
fish all the time, but waited for a ripple to come on the water, 
or for a cloud to come over the sun, and that we did not fish at 
all in the heat of the afternoon, when the sun was straight in the 
eyes of the fish. On the evening of the third day I put on what 
seemed to me then a most outrageous fly, a gaudy thing with a 
crimson and blue hackle and a vivid orange wing. It had hardly 
begun to swing towards him when he made a great drive of fully 
six feet at it, and took it as if it was the one thing he had been 
waiting for. When he “came in out of the wet,” as the old 
fisherman always puts it, we found that he was hooked right 
away at the back of the tongue. This fish had never really 
looked as if he meant having any of the other flies, and there 
was no possibility of a mistake about his identity, as he was not 
only bigger than any other fish in the pool at that time, but 
rather red and marked across the back, where he had escaped 
from a drift-net. Since then I have used this fly fairly constantly, 
and of the hundred and twenty fish I killed last season fully one- 
third took it. It is of very little use except when the water is 
low and hot, and though I have killed plenty of fresh-run fish 
on it, it seems to attract fish which have been some days in the 
river even more than others. 

I could go on multiplying instances of this kind almost in- 
definitely : it is, in fact, only on the most favourable days of all 
that I do not find it pay to keep on changing my fly. On such 
days, when there are plenty of fish up, and the condition of water 
and weather is ideal—that is to say, water fining down after a 
fresh, glass rising, weather fine but not too bright, and yet no 
heavy clouds about, no thunder to make the fish sulky, no strong 
wind to make them restless—any good fly will go on killing fish, 
and changes are unnecessary. On one such day last year I killed 
nine fish before breakfast, though I must confess that I did not 
go home to breakfast till after eleven. Such days are naturally 
very rare indeed. It should be remembered that I am writing 
of summer fishing. I have no doubt whatever that it is a mistake 
to keep on changing one’s fly in the spring. Then, without wast- 
ing any time at all, one is hard put to it to make sure that one 
has thoroughly searched the water with even one fly, and if it is 
of * proved pattern it has as good a chance of killing fish as any 
other. 

I have only occasionally known a fish which has taken no 
interest in a fly suddenly make up his mind to have it. One such 
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fish was a very notable one. It was a heavy, thundery day, and 
I had not been able to do any good at all since early morning. 
More for something to do than with any hope of stirring any of 
the scores of fish in the pool, all of them lying deep down out of 
sight, so that a stranger might have thought that there was not 
a salmon in the place, I was casting away almost mechanically. 
Suddenly, as the fly travelled, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
past a certain spot, there was a flash from deep down in the water, 
and a really big fish, far heavier than any fish I knew to be in 
the river, rose to the fly. He took it, and took it well, a cast or 
two later. The pool is no place to play a heavy fish on light 
tackle, as there is not room enough for him to tire himself out 
in without getting into mischief. If he runs far, either up or 
down, one cannot follow him, and something must break. Twice 
he went far down stream, till all my line was out and we thought 
that we must lose him, and twice he came back at the critical 
moment. In the intervals he travelled round the pool, or bored 
heavily down and down into its depths. After a time he did 
begin to show signs of tiring, and I brought him very nearly 
within reach of the gaff, but he caught sight of the old fisherman 
and was off again like a flash. I do not think that I ever knew 
a fish take line off the reel at such a pace. In this wild rush he 
made for a weedy backwater at the far side of the pool, a place 
into which no salmon in his right mind would ever think of going. 
The weeds, things to which a salmon is a stranger, maddened him 
still more, and in his fury he carried the line in and out of them 
till it was inextricably woven into them and there was no more 
give in it. He had already jumped clear of the water several 
times, but now he jumped again, feebly this time, the gut broke, 
and the great fish, now quite exhausted, lay on his side among 
the white flowers of the weeds, fully three parts out of water. 
The old fisherman and I jumped in after him, but before we had 
got half-way to him in the heavy current he began to recover 
and slowly splashed his way over the top of the weeds into deep 
water. Merely to think of that moment gives me, even now, 
a sense of overwhelming catastrophe. I shall never forget old 
Tom, who was crying bitterly, saying as we walked home, soused 
and fishless, that all the devils of hell were in that fish, if indeed 
he was a fish at all, and not a “woman making baskets.” 
Tom was a great fisherman and a great poacher before he was 
taken on officially. He often tells me with fury and disgust of 
how efficiently the Monmouthshire Wye used to be guarded, and 
how when he was working in those parts he had to have his rod 
in seven parts, three of which he carried up the back of his coat, 
and two down each trouser leg. I could never put on a fly with 
a jay hackle but he would shake his head sadly, and say, “ Thim 
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in the country round a poor man.” 
I have not been able to work out a complete theory, but there 
seems to be no doubt that one must adapt one’s fly not only to 
the requirements of individual fish, but to the conditions of water 
and weather. Thus in the spring, when the river is big and 
coloured, the chief thing to be studied is visibility. For spring 
fishing I prefer a fly with a body of dyed pig’s wool or seal’s fur 
ribbed with tinsel, which shows far better than any silk or tinsel 
by itself. Dirty orange, yellow, or blue, and clear brown or grey, 
seem to show better than other colours. In summer it becomes 
necessary to study the individual preferences of the fish, and 
then I prefer bodies of silks or tinsels with wings of one colour, 
or in which one colour predominates, and sparsely dressed, so 
that the light shows through, as it cannot show through the heavy 
mixed wings of spring flies. On cloudy days in summer I prefer 
bodies of tinsel with a dark, nondescript wing containing more 
or less of the glittering green from the peacock’s sword feather. 
Such flies show up better on days of alternating light and shade 
than on other days. It must never be forgotten that fish see 
flies, not as we do, but invariably against the light, so that the 
fly which seems brightest to us may not seem so to the fish. Thus 
a silver-bodied fly with a wing and hackle of bright, translucent 
feathers is far less conspicuous to the fish on a cloudless day than 
a dark-bodied fly ribbed with tinsel and winged with some opaque 
feather. The orange-winged fly I have mentioned certainly seems 
to do best on very bright, hot days. 
* One more example and I have done. One very hot thundery 
day last year, when the fish as a whole were torpid, there were 
a certain number of scarlet geranium petals coming down the 
river. One particular fish was rushing about, taking every one 
he could see. If fish cannot see colours, and have not individual 
preferences, why should that fish, alone of all the fish in the pool, 
have been taking those petals and none of the other flotsam, 
green leaves, flies, white petals, thistledown, etc., which was also 
coming down’? 
HARTINGTON 
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INACTIVE SERVICE 


One of the biggest questions in politics at the present time is the 
efficiency of national and municipal organizations. However 
much we may dislike Socialism, we have to reckon with the fact 
that the Socialist tendency which was so apparent before the war 
has greatly increased by reason of the war, and that many political 
forces are operating to secure its continuance. I fully believe 
that before very long there will be a reaction in public opinion 
against Socialism. Lord Cromer wrote in his Modern Egypt that 
“mistrust of Government officials is ingrained in the English 
character, and I hope the dislike of being over-governed will ever 
continue to exist in England.” Personally I believe it will, and 
I look for a revival of the traditionally British method of relying 
on private enterprise as against the Continental and largely German 
method of State Socialism. But for the present we have to face 
a great extension of State activity, both within and outside the 
pure functions of Government. Nationalization and municipali- 
zation are still the panaceas advocated by organized political 
Labour, and only slowly is the public coming to realize the harmful 
reactions of such a policy. This being so, it is of the utmost 
importance that organizations which are theoretically under 
public (but really under official) control should be closely scru- 
tinized from the point of view of efficiency. Such an examination 
is of importance, not only to those who dislike State Socialism, 
but also to its advocates, because by far the most damaging 
criticism of that policy would be proof that it necessarily involves 
inefficiency, extravagance, and delay. If State Socialists could 
ever prove that official organizations are as efficient and business- 
like as those conducted by private enterprise, the strongest 
argument against their policy would lose its force. 

The war has provided many object-lessons in this connexion 
and has given State Socialists a unique opportunity for proving 
their theories. For over five years the State has had supreme 
control over the community. Men, money, goods, and transport 
have been unreservedly at the disposal of the public authorities. 
Government has launched out into activities to which the keenest 
State Socialist would scarcely have dared aspire before the war— 
activities which make such pre-war efforts at State Socialism as a 
National Post Office or insurance scheme, municipal tramways 
or housing schemes, seem small in comparison. Government has 
embarked on such varied activities as a Channel ferry scheme, 
the development of Mesopotamia, national shipyards, and so on, 
as well as on all the multifarious administrative activities neces- 
sitated by the maintenance of an army of unprecedented size. 
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“ The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Surely it is incum- 
bent upon us all, State Socialists and anti-Socialists alike, to 
study the efficiency of Government action in all these many 
directions. 

There is a very widespread opinion that in most Government 
departments, during the war at least, there has been gross extrava- 
gance of administration. To a very large extent this is proved 
by an official report issued early this year. This report com- 
mented severely upon the existence of superfluous staff in the 
Ministry of Pensions (to the extent of 17 per cent. of the whole), 
in the National Service Department, the Civil Liabilities Depart- 
ment, the Foreign Trade Department, the Food Ministry, and 
others. In the last-mentioned the committee’s inspectors found 
several hundred clerks doing valueless work, and on another 
occasion they “found them almost entirely occupied in knitting 
and reading novels.” I fully believe that similar conditions 
existed in other departments, notably in the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, and that war-time Government departments showed a very 
marked contrast to big firms, the vast majority of which were 
able to adapt themselves to war conditions and by efficient 
management to keep their heads above water and to pay dividends. 

But I want to write of what is within my own knowledge. 
My own experience comes from within the Army. Surely, if 
ever public service would be an incentive to zeal and efficiency 
it would be so in the Army in time of war. Yet after a fairly 
wide experience of the administrative side of the Army in several 
countries, I can only add my tribute to the refutation of the 
Socialist theory that men work harder and better because they 
are public servants; and surely unbusiness methods within the 
Army are even more serious than similar methods in Whitehall, 
because life and death, and not merely the taxpayer’s burden, 
are at stake. 

In thus criticizing the Army I should like to make it clear 
that I am writing of the Army purely from the administrative 
point of view. The purely military or fighting work of the Army 
(strategy, tactics, personal bravery, and endurance) I know only 
as an onlooker. It is just because my respect for the fighting 
soldiers is so unbounded that my own experience as an administra- 
tive soldier makes me feel so keenly the appalling danger, both 
to the fighting soldier and to our national interests, of inefficient 
administration. And now that I can look back at these years 
of war, I see so clearly how at the root of the whole trouble lies 
the inherent tendency to inefficiency which haunts all Government 
administration. I should, perhaps, explain that all my service 
overseas was in the East. In France traditional methods were 
fairly quickly abandoned and fresh blood was readily available, 
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and doubtless both fighting soldiers and national interests were 
better served. But in the backwaters of war where I served, in 
Mesopotamia and India, the administration and supplying of the 
Army show traces of every weakness of Government methods 
and show also how the exact opposite of the Socialist theory 
is the truth in actual practice. 

This is a question of urgent importance from both the political 
and military point of view. An officer of the Indian Army once 
said to me, “ We know perfectly well that in a frontier campaign 
the first lot to go are bound to be let down by the people behind. 
But we know that in the end things will be put right.” This is 
precisely the tale of Mesopotamia as recorded in the Commission’s 
Report, and the public may one day find that this is the tale too 
of India’s frontier wars and of the expedition in East Persia. 
Out East, at any rate, Army administration is defective, just as 
all Government institutions tend to be inefficient. But we cannot 
forget that in the Army what we term “ red tape ” means depriva- 
tion, disease, and death to the fighting men, and also danger of 
defeat to the nation, as well as wasteful expenditure, which always 
follows administrative inefficiency. 

I could sum up the whole of my experience of the administra- 
tive side of the Army in this way. I had the utmost difficulty in 
getting sufficient work to do, and seldom succeeded in getting 
work which would not have disgraced an intelligent grocer’s 
assistant. All around me I saw slackness and incompetence on 
the part of colleagues and senior officers, most of whom were 
engaged in a purely fictitious system of checking, which in practice 
meant nothing more than signing our names to countless semi- 
useless documents. The administrative system in force resulted 
in the staff, from warrant officers downwards, being overloaded 
with an immense amount of clerical labour, most of which on any 
business standard was utterly useless. As a result I found an 
inhuman machine involving the employment of vast numbers of 
men in which it was almost impossible for any man to retain his 
business vitality or even any continued interest in his work. The 
system which was so severely criticized by the late Mr. Justice 
Low in the case of Rex v. Asseling is just typical of all the admini- 
strative work in the Army that I have seen. That case was a 
public prosecution at the Old Bailey of an employee of the Army 
Clothing Department. Asseling had “ committed every swindle 
to which he could possibly lay his hands,” and this despite a 
most elaborate system of official checks and counterchecks. 
Several officers were called as witnesses in support of their signa- 
tures to the documents connected with the frauds, but one after 
the other had to confess that they signed these documents merely 
as a matter of form. As the learned judge said: “ We have seen 
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that in the filling up of forms, initialling, and all those ceremonies 
that are dear to the administrative mind, a great deal of energy 
was displayed—probably most of it thrown away. If there is 
ineptitude and incapacity in management, there will not improbably 
be fraud, and possibly corruption, in carrying out the work of 
the Department.’’ The public does not know even of the cases 
of proved corruption that have occurred, such as those discovered 
in the Supply and Transport Corps at the time of the Kut Relief 
Expedition. Far less does the public know that for every case 
of actual corruption there are a thousand instances of inefficiency, 
muddle, wasteful expenditure, and unnecessary delay. Yet how 
can the public ever realize the falsity of the State Socialist’s 
argument if no one speaks out and gives his personal experience ? 

Surely the experience of temporary officers is of some value 
in this question of the efficiency of Government work. A sense 
of duty drove us into the Army; most of us were not trying to 
make military careers and cared little for anything save our desire 
to do real and useful work as our contribution to the cause. I 
shall never forget the eagerness with which I landed in Mesopo- 
tamia. For many months I had served in depots in England, 
and such were the administrative methods and the working habits 
of my colleagues and seniors that I had found it difficult to realize 
that we were engaged in supplying the needs of the Army in the 
greatest emergency of our time. I had been longing for “ active 
service,’ which to me meant the time when I should get real work 
to do. I well remember arriving at Basrah—it was midsummer 
with a temperature ranging between 110° and 120°—and as we 
left the ship I remember saying to a friend, “ Now for work,” 
to which he replied, “ Yes, and bully beef and biscuits.” That 
was our spirit. We longed for work and responsibility, and 
rejoiced at having (as we thought) turned our back on red 
tape and muddle. Let a letter that I wrote home a fortnight 
after landing tell its own tale: “So far I have not done two 
hours’ work since I came. That ‘ active service’ overseas would 
mean hard work—well, that delusion is going already. The more 
I see of the Army and the more I hear about it, the more convinced 
I am that the vast majority in it, war or no war, work at a very 
leisurely pace. We havea colonel here doing much the same work 
as I did as a second lieutenant at ——. He is content with the 
fact that he is in the Army and doing what he is told; I am 
not.” After this fortnight of absolute idleness I approached my 
Major. He frankly told me that he had never been asked for 
work by a subaltern before. However, I was given work. My 
letter home, written at the time, records that ‘‘ the chiefs were 
very nice and said they were glad I had spoken out. They are 
finding—note the word !—me a job in connexion with the receipt 
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and issue of our stores.” That was the position. I cared ‘for 
nothing save work; what else had army life in the desert and 
in such a temperature to offer to one whose ideal was the busy 
life of London? I was older and more able to stand up for 
myself than many. But what effect had such conditions on 
young men whose characters were still unformed and who were 
susceptible to whatever influences surrounded them ? 

I should explain that the functions of my department were 
the obtaining, storing, and issuing of supplies essential to the 
fighting troops. Hach depot was organized in several Sections, 
and each Section had its staff of N.C.O.’s and privates under a 
warrant officer, who was nearly always a professional soldier with 
sometimes twenty years’ experience of the stores. An officer was 
put in charge of about three of these Sections. We were not 
expected to have much technical knowledge of the stores, but we 
were supposed to supply common sense, discretion, and “ push,” 
and theoretically we were responsible for all that happened in 
our Sections. The theory was excellent; but I very soon found 
that the bulk of the officer’s work was merely putting his name 
to piles of documents prepared (many of them in quintuplicate 
and sometimes in nonoplicate) by his staff. The very existence 
of these numerous copies of routine documents is proof of the 
existence of superfluous staff, all dealing with the same transac- 
tion, and also of delay in dealing with current work. And it must 
not be forgotten that in a country like Mesopotamia, with its 
scorching sun, every additional man, however unheroic his work, 
was another potential victim to disease and death as well as an 
additional strain upon the organization of the Army. I remember 
once bitterly saying to myself, when I heard that an officer of 
my unit had died from the heat, “ If only his people knew what 
work he had been doing! ” 

The first documents I signed in Mesopotamia were very typical. 
My diary records: “Spent part of morning signing demands for 
stores which I had no means of checking, but which have to be 
signed by an officer. Most of these had been in the office at least 
three days (i.e. had not yet reached the stores). Some were 
referred back to units because stores in different Sections were 
demanded on the same indent.” Such was my first taste of 
“active service.” 

I soon found, as I had found in England, that to attempt to 
check the documents presented for signature was merely to hold 
up the work of the Section, to irritate the warrant officer, and, 
in short, to make myself a nuisance. I was not in the mood to 
acclimatize myself to the atmosphere of sloth, so I once more 
approached my Major with a request for real work. I told him 
frankly that, so far as I could see, the warrant officers and men 
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did the work and the officers were powerless to improve their 
methods as they were all prescribed by Regulations. I boldly 
asked what an officer was expected todo. My diary says: “ The 
Major full of generalities about ‘ wider vision,’ but gave no indi- 
cation about what officers’ work really is. When I said that it 
seemed to me that officers could do all their ‘ work’ and yet 
spend many ‘ working’ hours in their tents reading novels, he 
said there was no objection to that. The Major said that it was 
the essence of the system that the Section officer should have 
more than one Section so that his staff should have reason to 
account for his absence from any Section by presuming him to 
be in another.” The following day I see that I “ had another 
chat with the Major (at his instigation). I told him frankly that 
I would live without grumbling on the top of a date-palm if I 
was being useful, but that I hated being idle. He quite sym- 
pathized and said that the other officers were quite happy with 
their ornamental jobs. He spoke of several jobs that possibly I 
might be given, chiefly of assisting to organize the officers’ club.” 
After considerably delay I was eventually given what was called 
a special job. Here I was able to make myself felt, for there were 
no official regulations, the work being new. For three happy 
months I slaved at this post, and J see that at this time I wrote 
home, “ Really I am happy now. I have hard work, so difficult 
sometimes—not the work itself but the conditions—that I often 
feel in despair. But at heart I like a tough nut to crack, thankless 
though the task be. . . . I would not accept a passage back were 
it offered.” This will, I hope, acquit me of any suggestion of 
shirkmg what work was offered. Some of my brother-officers 
pitied me for having got “a rotten job ” and others regarded me 
as a freak for wanting it. This work brought me into hourly 
touch with the store Sections, and I soon realized how appallingly 
difficult it was to get them to move quickly. The routine ordered 
for them by the Regulations was so involved, and the energies of 
both officers and staff had long ago been dissipated, that it was 
often utterly impossible, as we used to say, “ to get a move on.” 
When I was well in the saddle with this work orders came 
through from Head-quarters for my transfer to another depot up 
river. I went, and promptly found that only Section officers 
were required. So for many months more my early experiences 
at the base were repeated. There were not enough Section 
officers at this depot to go round, so several Sections were left with- 
out officers. One day our General was to inspect the depot, so at 
breakfast in the Mess our Major asked (quoting my diary again), 
** What Sections have no officers?’ About five had none, the 
warrant officers being in charge. So the Major distributed the 
jobs round the table like a pack of cards, admitting that it was 
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all ‘ eye-wash’ and for the duration of the visit only.” This is 
some evidence of our value as officers. I see I also recorded a 
typical day’s time-table—it was winter by this time: “I get up 
at 8; “ work,” 8.30 to 8.45; breakfast, 9; ‘‘ work,’ 10.30 to 11; 
read or write in my tent, 11 to 1.30; lie on my bed, 2 to 4; 
“ work,” 4 to 4.30; go for a walk between 5 and 6; dinner, 7.30; 
bed, 10.” And all around me were stores eagerly wanted by 
fighting units on the different fronts. 

Presently relief came from an unexpected source. Tempera- 
tures ranging from 120° to 20° had done their work, and 1 was 
invalided to India. Disappointed though I was at the kind of 
work I had had to do in Mesopotamia, I was still hopeful and 
keen. In India, however, I soon began to suspect that so far 
as the quality and methods of work were concerned I had gone 
from the frying-pan into the fire. After discharge from hospital 
I waited a whole month at Bombay doing absolutely nothing 
while my new chiefs at Simla decided where I should be posted— 
some one at Simla was evidently inspired by Mr. Webb’s stimulus 
which “ becomes more potent when people work directly under 
the public service.” Finally orders came, but on arrival at my 
new station I was told that a mistake had been made and that 
I should await further orders. So another fortnight went by 
during which I had not five minutes’ work to do. Eventually I 
was posted to a frontier depot, and there, seven weeks after I 
was discharged as “ fit” in Bombay, I began to “work.” Yet 
at this very time, I afterwards learned, my departmental General 
was reporting to the War Office the shortage of officers like me. 

I very soon saw how the land lay. Depot hours were 8 to 4, 
with half an hour’s interval for lunch. My Colonel arrived five 
days a week in a trap about 11.30; the trap waited for him 
and took him back to lunch about 1. He never returned in the 
afternoon, and on two days a week he did not visit the depot at 
all. My Major used to arrive about 11 and stay till about 3, 
sometimes taking over an hour’s interval for lunch. For some 
time I was the only junior officer, and I very soon found that 
if I kept the same hours as my Major I could do more than what 
was expected of me. Incidentally, I found that the Major was 
ready most days to spend hours in talking with me about his 
experiences in previous campaigns. When we got intimate he 
openly laughed at me for wanting work. One day he told me 
that he had been dodging work all his life—he was a professional 
soldier and had several times received accelerated promotion. 
On another occasion he volunteered the remark, ““ My dear fellow, 
if the Colonel told me that my only duty was to visit the depot 
every morning and see whether there were any flies on the work- 
shop door I should thank my stars for a ‘ cushy’ job.” Later on 
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Head-quarters sent us four additional officers, though when I first 
heard of their arrival I could scarcely believe it, for as the only 
junior officer I had found it impossible to occupy myself fully 
for even half the day. I was powerless to alter the procedure. 
I had no authority to order the warrant officers to “ short circuit ” 
routine work, and, in fact, to do so without a change in the Regula- 
tions would only have made confusion worse confounded. Never- 
theless, I knew from social intercourse with fighting officers how 
bitter were the complaints at the non-arrival of supplies. Here 
and there I could ease the wheels, but I could make very little 
impression on the cast-iron machine of which I was merely a 
small cog. Yet this depot was at this time responsible for equip- 
ping two large frontier expeditions, one of which was just finishing 
and the other just developing into enormous proportions. If 
the truth about the management of these expeditions is ever made 
public, the causes of deprivation to the fighting men may yet be 
linked in the public mind with the effect of administrative 
inefficiency. 

After a little time I heard that my departmental General had 
been instructed to reorganize the Department. He had prepared 
a Report on the supply of the Army which in its exposure of muddle 
and incompetence would rival Sir William Butler’s classic Report 
on the Ordnance Department in 1888. A few extracts will illus- 
trate the state of affairs. I have already alluded to the practice 
of making officers sign countless documents which in practice it is 
impossible for them to check—my senior officers used often to 
speak of “ going to sign papers ” or “ signing up ” as synonymous 
with “going to work.” Dealing with one of these documents, 
the General wrote : “ Actually as a check it is quite valueless. . . . 
The record entails an appalling waste of time and labour, while 
the value of the [stores] which it is presumably intended to safe- 
guard is comparatively insignificant ... it is high time this 
archaic arrangement was abolished.” The General waxed eloquent 
over the division of stores between ourselves and other supply 
departments. Here are two quotations: “A general hospital 
is provided by the Ordnance with tents and about half a dozen 
items; the kitchen and cooking utensils, bedding and miscella- 
neous equipment are supplied by the Supply and Transport 
Corps [the Indian A.S.C.]; the Military Works Services supply 
bedsteads and furniture generally ; Medical Stores supply certain 
articles such as corkscrews and feeding-cups, etc.; while a good 
many necessary items of equipment are shown as ‘ purchasable 
by the officer commanding the hospital,’ though where or how 
he is to purchase them when actually on service is not explained.” 
Can one wonder that the early months of the Mesopotamian Force 
(which was equipped on these methods) were months of misery 
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and deprivation? Further, the General continued: “The 
Barrack Department supplies bedsteads, while the Supply and 
Transport supply bedding; the Barrack Department supplies 
washstands, but Supply and Transport supply the ware; the 
Barrack Department supplies commodes, but Supply and Trans- 
port the pans for use in them.” To some extent this ridiculous 
state of affairs was altered while I was in India, but plenty of 
equally serious anomalies remain. 

When I read this Report I made up my mind to take the bull 
by the horns and to prepare a memorandum on reform in the 
routine procedure of depots from the point of view of a junior 
officer. My Colonel thought I was mad, but I prepared it and 
submitted it to the General “through the usual channels.” I 
decided to concentrate mainly upon the Regulations which com- 
pelled an officer to sign every voucher for every store, however 
trivial, which left the depot. If a regiment wanted a four-ounce 
tin of dubbin and a piece of soap (single demands for these items 
frequently came in) a voucher had to be prepared in quadruplicate 
and signed by an officer. According to the Regulations, the officer 
had to inspect the dubbin and the soap and to sign the voucher 
in token that he had passed them for issue. That was the sole 
object of the signature. But it was impossible in practice to do 
this, and no officer in my experience ever did do it. I once asked 
all my senior warrant officers, men with some twenty years’ 
departmental service, whether they had ever known officers carry 
out this regulation, and they all replied in the negative. The 
formality the signature was thus once more a pure farce; the 
officer simply signed the vouchers blindly by the dozen, and 
sometimes signed blank copies for the clerks to fill up and use as 
required. So I explained in my memorandum: “ The existence 
of Section officers is, I understand, mainly necessary because of 
certain regulations which insist on certain work being done or 
checked by officers. It has been my experience that it is impos- 
sible for a Section officer conscientiously to carry out the duties 
thus laid on him, with the result that many of these checks become 
in actual practice mere ‘ paper checks’ of the kind referred to 
in your Report. . . . The officer’s signature thus becomes value- 
less, and this, I submit, is demoralizing to the officer and his 
staff. ... The nominal responsibilities of Section officers are 
far greater than they can possibly fulfil, whereas in actual practice 
there is comparatively little work which they can usefully do.” 
I refrained from adding that in actual practice there was very little 
work which officers ever did do. I made certain suggestions for 
giving officers a more definite responsibility and for simplifying 
the routine work of the depot. I do not say for one moment 
that my suggestions were sound, but in commercial life what 
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would the head of a big department do on receiving such proposals 
from a subordinate? Surely he would discuss the questions 
raised. But my General (although, as working “ directly under 
the public services,” his sense of duty, according to Mr. Webb, 
was “more potent”) looked at the memorandum, but did not 
read it; it was never even acknowledged. Some months later, 
when I had been transferred to another depot, this General paid 
a visit of inspection, and I sought an interview with him. I was 
reprimanded for being “ restless,” and the General made a remark 
which to my mind typifies the whole official attitude. “TI like a 
man to do his job and keep quiet.” Rather rashly I replied, 
“ Even, sir, supposing he has practically no work to do?” to 
which the General replied, “ Yes, certainly.” I did not mind the 
rebuke; the time was drawing near when I should be able to 
leave the Army and return to the strenuous life of “ private 
profits.” But what of those who were to remain in the Army or 
the public service? For it is not by any means only in the Army 
that such conditions exist. I was once speaking on this subject 
with a high official of the Indian Civil Service. I noticed a smile 
on his face when I was complaining of being snowed under by 
regulations and surrounded by red tape, and presently he said, 
“You are exactly describing my troubles in the L.C.S. I spend 
most of my time in my office wrestling with documents which I 
regard as superfluous.” 

I feel I should apologize for intruding so much autobiography, 
and I am perfectly prepared to admit that my own temperament 
was in a large measure to blame for my failure to make any 
impression upon the cast-iron Army system. While in Mesopo- 
tamia I happened to read one of Gissing’s novels, and came across 
the following very apt quotation: “To be at other people’s 
orders brings out all the bad in me. If I had to live by carrying 
round a Punch-and Judy show, I should vastly prefer it to making 
a large income as somebody’s servant.” Such a mental attitude 
may make one, perhaps, unsuited to the Army, but surely it 18 
far more human than that which is alleged to inspire a man’s 
actions according to the theories of Mr. Webb. General Gordon 
once wrote: “I own to having been very insubordinate to Her 
Majesty’s Government and its officials, but it is my nature and 
I cannot help it. I know if I was chief I would never employ 
myself, for I am incorrigible.” In a humble way I feel somewhat 
the same about myself. But, though that may be my own 
condemnation, it is no excuse for the methods, muddle, and 
indolence that I have seen all round me. I have every reason 
to believe that the state of affairs that I have seen exists and 
has existed on an enormous scale quite apart from the military 
department in which I served. At my first Indian frontier depot 
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a dozen or more senior officers used to assemble every day in the 
club bar about 12.45 p.m.; there they used to drink and gossip. 
They were popularly known as the “ Army Council.” Few of 
these men ever returned to work in the afternoon and fewer still 
went to work before 10 a.m. Wherever I went I heard complaints 
about my own department, and I well remember one day finding 
one strenuous Major, who was genuinely keen on his work, in 
the depths of despair about the state of affairs. ‘“ Here we are,” 
he said, “part of a frontier division supposed to be ready to 
march to —-— at short notice, and you can’t even give us so 
and so. We can’t move ten miles without them.” I inquired 
next day at the depot. My Major friend was perfectly right. 
I found plenty of forms and minutes on the subject. We were 
“covered ” on paper, so of course we could not be blamed. But 
a few hours’ energetic work in the depot and at Head-quarters 
would have produced the stores. On another occasion a high 
official of the audit department came all the way from Calcutta 
to check our “ reserves ”—the supplies set aside in case of mobili- 
zation. All he did was to initial the reserve ledger in red pencil ; 
the rest of his time he spent presumably in the club. But after- 
wards I found plenty of shortages and even mistakes in arithmetic, 
in the figures which he had initialed. Is not this exactly the 
the system which Mr. Justice Low condemned ? 

Nor was this state of affairs confined to my own department. 
I heard similar tales of muddle, idleness, fictitious checking, etc., 
on all sides. The gravity of such a state of affairs can scarcely 
be exaggerated from either military or political point of view, 
But it will continue to exist unless men will come forward and 
tell the public the truth about Government methods. In a semi- 
official history of my own military department I was amused to 
read: “‘ Taking a glimpse of our history at the time of Waterloo, 
we discover that the organization for supplying the British forces 
there was very similar to our relations with the British Expedi- 
tionary Force of 1914 and onwards.” ‘There is more bitter truth 
in these words than the writer intended. And the breakdown in 
Mesopotamia is only one instance of what the consequences are. 
While in India I had some unofficial correspondence with a colonel 
of an administrative department who had served in Mesopotamia 
in the early days. The purport of his letter was to answer my 
criticisms, yet he could only say that “there was much that was 
not satisfactory, but the officers who had to work the business 
could not alter the methods.” The truth is that there is now just 
as much need for drastic reform as there ever was. Writing 
about the state of the War Office in 1875, Sir William Butler said : 
“Men spent the greater part of their time in writing ‘ minutes’ 
from one dingy room to another across dusty passages and dark 
corridors. . . . The strangest part of it was that nobody ever 
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seemed to think why it was wrong or to question the foundations 
upon which the system rested. . . . Those who made the fewest 
mistakes were those who tried the fewest changes. Bad as the 
old machine was, it went better with oil and grease than with 
grit and energy.” Since then we have had the South African 
War and its early breakdowns, and now the German War has 
added countless proofs that administrative work in the Army 
cannot be relied on. Writing of conditions in 1884, Sir William 
Butler declared that “the work at its best was mechanically 
done. In its normal state it was lethargic; at its worst it was 
unwilling, careless, and even worse. Heart there was none in it. 
The word ‘ alacrity ’ had no place in the day’s business.” From 
my experience in England, Mesopotamia, and India during this 
last war I can truthfully say that every word of Sir William Butler’s 
condemnation is applicable to-day. Surely, as I have said, if 
ever there is a stimulus because men are working “ directly under 
the public service,” it might be expected in the Army in war- 
time. But Mr. Sidney Webb is so utterly wrong in his psychology 
that in practice even ardent patriots in war-time fail to be efficient. 
Mr. Webb spoke of “the dross incident to the carrying on of 
industry for private profit.”’ I would speak bitterly of the dross 
that haunts all labour for Government even under the stress of war. 

This question has to be considered in two aspects, military 
and civil. The nation, even with the prospect of a long, and 
we may hope an indefinite, term of peace, cannot afford to allow 
the administrative side of the Army to remain as it is. In some 
measure present conditions are due to the method by which 
administrative officers are recruited. In most cases that I know 
the attraction to the administrative branches has been the fact 
that the pay is substantially more than in the combatant units. 
In plenty of cases an officer’s entry into an administrative depart- 
ment coincided with his marriage. This seems wrong, and I 
cannot see why the administrative officer should receive more 
that the fighter. In any case, his qualifications as an organizer 
and business man should be more closely scrutinized before he 
is transferred to an administrative branch. But real effiviency 
will not come until a thorough reorganization is set on foot. It 
is proverbial that an army marches on its stomach. It is little 
known to what extent the setbacks of our armies in this war, 
and the miseries and deprivations of our men, have been due to 
the failures of those responsible for supplying their needs. It is 
highly desirable that the reorganization should be carried out, 
not by generals who have spent their lives in the Army, but by 
outside men who have made a success of their own business. 
The Army needs men of the Eric Geddes stamp to take in hand 
its methods of supply and administration. But, above all, an 
end must be put to the traditional idea that the Army is a place 
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where officers lead an easy and largely ornamental life. Nothing 
should be done to limit an officer’s sport; especially in India 
the encouragement of sport has most valuable results, both to 
the people of India and to the officers themselves. But there 
must arise a tradition that it is disgraceful to loaf in the Army. 
It may surprise many, but in all earnestness I say that hundreds 
of the young officers who have entered the Indian Army during 
the war are in danger of being morally ruined because they have 
not enough work todo. Over and over again I have heard young 
men, who had had a taste of civilian life before the war, say 
that they were remaining in the Army because it is an easy life. 
A splendid fellow of about twenty-five put the position brutally 
clear to me once in Bombay. He had been two years in his 
father’s business before the war. I asked him why he was remain- 
ing in the Army, and his reply was, “ Because you have to be so 
beastly efficient in civil life.” Fifteen years or so hence hundreds 
of these young men who have decided on a military career during 
the war will be discontented failures because they are not now 
being made to work, just as dozens of the permanent administra- 
tive soldiers whom I have met are utterly unfitted for responsibility 
because they have never learned how to work. Even in Mesopo- 
tamia, long after the big reorganization, [ heard my own General 
tell a major, “ I have to find jobs for you people,” referring to four 
majors and two colonels who were being displaced by temporary 
lieutenants because they were not live men. Especially in the supply 
departments there should arise a feeling that it is disgraceful to 
be slack, for slackness jeopardizes the safety of the fighting men. 
I have seen very little of such sentiments in the Army out East. 
But the political aspects are even more important than the 
purely military. Socialists are utterly wrong in maintaining that 
men work best when the public is their employer. Let them 
visit countries where there are a State medical service, State 
dairies, State-paid priests, State railways, and so on. Where 
men have a true incentive to work they manage to retain their 
vigour and ability, and I have seen plenty of instances of this. 
Surely England’s own experience is the same. We need efficiency 
now more than ever; and yet we are asked by State Socialists to 
increase enormously the extent to which our affairs are in the 
hands of officials. We need officials, of course, for the functions 
which only Governments can perform. But can we honestly, 
after our experiences in this war especially, believe that officials 
can best do work which private organizations are able to do? 
This question is one of the most vital at the present time, for we 
stand on the threshold of vast extensions of State Socialism in 
many directions. Surely we should do well to ask ourselves first, 
in the light of all the experience that we have now gained, whether 
we are likely to be better served. “Q Branca ” 
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Ir is hardly surprising that lawn-tennis should make the wonderful 
appeal it does to all ages and to both sexes in every clime. No 
one is too young to begin learning and no one is too old to continue 
learning, and with the present epidemic of hard courts we shall 
speedily realize that the once despised “ pat ball” is among the 
very best of all the all-the-year-round games. If I were asked 
how soon a child might usefully begin to take lawn-tennis lessons 
I should quote the evidence of Mrs. Larcombe, who tells us in 
her book that she began at the early age of seven to acquire the 
art in which she is so accomplished. Mlle Susanne Lenglen— 
whom not a few good judges pronounce to be the finest of all 
woman players past or present—was already in the first class 
when she was fourteen, and could hold her own with all but 
the very best tournament players. It is therefore not astonishing 
that she should have gained the blue ribbon of the lawn-tennis 
world by the time she was twenty, or that her brilliant and 
scientific game should have given an extraordinary fillip to our 
own younger generation, who, owing to the lack of fast courts 
and the discouragement of the scholastic powers-that-be, were 
generally content to cultivate that indifferent standard which is 
responsible for lawn-tennis having been for many years a byword 
among the votaries of other ball games—notably cricketers, foot- 
ballers, and racquet-players, who, never having applied themselves 
to it when young, were unable to pick it up in later life, and 
characteristically looked down upon that which they could not do. 

A friend of the writer, on hearing that the Admirable Crichton 
of his day, Alfred Lyttelton, had never even seen first-class lawn- 
tennis, succeeded, with some difficulty, in persuading him to 
snatch a couple of hours from the House of Commons during the 
Wimbledon Championship of 1912 and pay his first visit to the 
far-famed Centre court, where, as it so happened, I was at the 
moment battling with the great French player M. Gobert, who, 
whether in form or out of form, can never be other than a delight 
to watch owing to his unsurpassed combination of style and 
strength. Alfred Lyttelton—among whose many charming 
qualities was generous appreciation of other men’s efforts—made 
no concealment of his amazement that a lawn-tennis ball should 
be treated so unceremoniously, for though he had driven cricket 
balls with consummate ease, had smashed racquet balls and 
pulverized real tennis balls, the only lawn-tennis in which he is 
is believed to have participated was that “country house” 
variety in which the ball is allowed to hit the racquet rather than 
the racquet to hit the ball, the players’ ambitions being usually 
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confined to “ getting the ball over the net,” than which there 
could be no more paralysing injunction to any aspirant. Indeed, 
the slump in British lawn-tennis is in no small part due to the 
fidelity with which it has been observed and the consequent 
cramping of many men and women who might play decently if 
they would only let themselves go. 

My advice—which, whether sound or unsound, is, at any 
rate, founded on prolonged experience—would be to every one 
who wishes to become proficient at this most difficult and fasci- 
nating game: “Concentrate on timing and then hit the ball as 
hard as you can.” Direction will come in time if you have a 
tolerable eye, and if you haven’t it is not worth your while to 
bother over any ball game; you are intended for other purposes 
in life. At first, if you follow this hint you may hit out of the 
ground—as do many wild young Frenchmen—and for some weeks 
or even months you will consistently hit out of court, or maybe 
into the lower part of the net; you will be an exasperation to 
every one you play against and hateful to any partner you 
victimize. But if once you get into the habit of hitting hard 
you will, at any rate, give yourself a chance of developing a drive, 
which is the foundation of capable, successful, and sporting play ; 
you will, incidentally, derive much enjoyment from life whenever 
you can find time to play lawn-tennis. If, on the other hand, 
you start “ playing for safety,” you will be unlikely to play for 
anything else, and can never hope to be more than a “ sticker,” 
i.e.a man who will occasionally beat better players than himself 
when they are off their game, but who will never get anywhere 
near to the top of the tree. 

I am aware that it is risky to express any positive opinion 
upon so popular a game as lawn-tennis has recently become 
without involving oneself with more skilled controversialists than 
I can claim to be, also that the pundits of the “ pat ball”? game 
have something to say for themselves, because there is always 
room for difference of opinion. They can point to many suc- 
cesses of “ stickers”’ and their defeat of “rash” players, and 
indeed no man can continuously play for safety without occa- 
sionally finding it. I only express my own opinion and remain 
impenitent in the view I have long held and have tried to practise 
- at Wimbledon and elsewhere—namely, that a lawn-tennis ball 
should be treated like a cricket ball or a racquet ball, and hit 
as hard as health and strength and activity permit. I am con- 
firmed in what was once regarded as heresy by the phenomenal 
improvement in the play of Frenchmen, Americans and Austra- 
lians, who are one and all of “the Renshaw school.” Those of 
us who belong to the original home of lawn-tennis—i.e. England— 
should never forget that it was these imperishable twins who at 
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once revolutionized and created the game as now played. Until 
their meteoric apparition at Wimbledon four years after the 
institution of the All-England Championship the honours had 
gone, as a matter of course, to ex-tennis-players or ex-racquet- 
tw or experts “in getting the ball over the net.” The 
rothers Renshaw (William and Ernest) literally overwhelmed 
all opposition by their fierce and forceful methods, of which the 
most sensational feature was “‘ the Renshaw smash ’—the strength 
of which may be gathered from the fact that a spectator’s umbrella 
could be broken in the stands by a spent ball. But William 
Renshaw, who was always a shade better than his twin, was not 
only a volleyer, as many who never saw him play nowadays 
imagine ; he was tremendous all over the court, being as active 
as a cat and as powerful as a panther. No volleyer had the ghost 
of a chance against his forehand pendulum drive, the nearest 
approach to which is the underhand running drive of Mr. J. C. 
Parke. Willie Renshaw’s backhand was likewise graceful and 
effective. Those who saw him in the years of his prime doubt 
whether he has since been equalled. Among the very few contem- 
poraries who could withstand him, besides Ernest, who usually 
took a set or two, was H. F. Lawford, who, though no volleyer, 
was so great a hitter that W. Renshaw had to go “all out”’ to 
retain the Championship on more than one memorable occasion. 
Could the Renshaws revisit the scenes of their former triumphs 
(and I would confidently appeal to the witness of Lawford, who 
is, happily, still with us and no infrequent spectator at the best 
tournaments of to-day) they would keenly admire the irresistible 
hitting of Gobert, Decugis, Laurentz, of Norman Brookes, Gerald 
Patterson, O’Hara Wood, and other Australians, as also the fast 
and dashing tactics of the American school—emulated by South 
Africa, which is rapidly coming to the front of the lawn-tennis 
world. The Renshaws would probably agree that our challengers 
from other countries have an immeasurable advantage over our 
home players in learning their game on hard and lively courts, 
where “ pussyfoot ”’ play is made impossible by being hopeless. 
A high bounding ball must be hit and not patted—risks must be 
taken that can be avoided on the slow surface of grass, which 
gives plenty of time to get to the ball and discounts winning shots. 
Young England has undoubtedly been at a conspicuous dis- 
advantage in being confined to turf, with its inevitable tradition 
of “safety first.” It is not easy to make a good grass court, 
which takes years to settle down, and, as a matter of fact, good 
grass courts are few and far between away from Wimbledon and 
some specially favoured places, such as Eastbourne. They demand 
unremitting care and intelligent enthusiasm such as they rarely 
get, and not a few of our tournament courts, including those of 
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some crack London clubs, are a positive disgrace to look upon 
and even worse to play on, as the ball is “all over the shop.” 
There are a few decent private courts, though most are very 
bad. As a result of such conditions our home players, speaking 
generally, have been heavily handicapped. They learn their 
game on grounds where a bad bound is almost as common as a 
good one, and this uncertainty disables them from hitting, as 
there is only time to think of returning the ball whence it came ; 
and it is our courts, and not any incompetence in the rising 
generation, that are responsible for the melancholy fact that at 
this essentially English game we have of late years been compelled 
to take a back seat. 

On the other hand, the success of our “ invaders” is due to 
the opposite reason—namely, that practically all other com- 
petitors for the Davis Cup acquired their punishing and aggressive 
game under conditions that kill any inclination to “ pat ball,” 
and compel them to regard a lawn-tennis ball as it is viewed 
by racquet-players—namely, as something to be smitten with 
one’s whole soul, whether on the volley, half-volley, or long hop. 
Hard hitting is the outstanding characteristic of all the overseas 
contingents that threaten to sweep the board in 1920 even more 
effectually than they did in 1919. Nothing will persuade me that 
the home of the Renshaws or the Dohertys, the nursery of 
cricketers, racquet-players, and real tennis-players—one need 
only mention such names as Jessop, Jackson, MacLaren, Spooner, 
or Baerlein—-is incapable of producing the very best at lawn- 
tennis. Nor can I concede that in any respect lawn-tennis is 
inferior to any other ball game and, as such, unworthy of 
specialization. 

That British lawn-tennis is for the moment in a somewhat 
parlous position. goes without saying ; it is demonstrated by the 
capture of all last year’s Wimbledon championships by visitors. 
Nor could any one be heard to suggest that there was anything 
fluky in these achievements. Mr. Gerald Patterson, without 
much practice or any considerable experience of first-class play, 
literally walked through the Singles—losing but one set on his 
way and being scarcely within sight of losing another. In the 
challenge round Norman Brookes made no show against him: 
admittedly Brookes was not in anything approaching his pre-war 
form. Patterson is undoubtedly a great player who reminded 
many older spectators of Willie Renshaw, and could this greatest 
of all the players of the past have viewed the Centre court on one 
of Patterson’s days he would have said, “ That is the right game.” 
The Meu’s Doubles, again, were almost monopolized by the 
Australians, and it seemed only a question as to which of several 
fine pairs would defeat the others. The Ladies’ Championship, 
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as all the world knows, was captured by Mlle Lenglen after she 
had virtually lost the match to the pre-war champion (Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers), though were the course of the game closely 
analysed it might be argued that the challenger should have won 
in two “ straight sets.” The extraordinary ease with which this 
wonderful French lady has since defeated every other woman 
with whom she has gone into court is eloquent of her quality, 
and it is indubitable that our best men would have to give her 
decidedly shorter odds than, say, the Dohertys were wont to 
give the lady champions of their years. The Ladies’ Doubles, 
again, were a gift for France in combination with California, 
respectively personified by Mlle Lenglen and Miss Ryan. The 
Mixed Doubles Championship went to Australia, Mr. Lycett and 
his partner, Miss Ryan. Wimbledon was, in fact, a clean sweep 
for the invaders, accentuated by the bad luck which temporarily 
placed J. C. Parke hors de combat. 

Nothing has happened in the interval to check this outward 
flow of championships. Colonel Kingscote, who proved himself 
to be the best English player of a year in which he was only 
beaten by Mr. Patterson, succeeded in defeating the French 
cracks for the Davis Cup, and was only beaten by Mr. Patterson 
when he essayed in the winter to retrieve “the ashes” from 
Australia. The Frenchmen, who were obviously short of practice 
last year owing to circumstances over which they had no control, 
have since “come on a lot,” and, as many of our players have 
learnt from experience, are unbeatable with their own balls on 
their own courts in Paris. Not only are Messieurs Gobert, Decugis, 
and Laurentz near the top of the tree, but they are probably 
playing better than ever before indoors, and would go still higher 
if they could reproduce that form on grass. M. Gobert secured 
our Covered Courts Championship the other day with almost 
ridiculous ease from a fairly strong field, to whom he did not lose 
a single set, and, with the exception of Mr. Davson (the previous 
year’s champion), no English player gave him a game. 

Such facts speak for themselves, and it were wiser to face 
them than to try and slur them over. The British Isles, though 
probably containing more lawn-tennis-players than any other 
country, and undoubtedly possessing many more courts, have 
for the time being lost the British championships, and it would 
need a bold prophet to predict that our home players are likely 
to recover them in the near future. This month our already 
formidable list of challengers will be reinforced by what is reported 
to be infinitely the strongest American contingent that has ever 
crossed the Atlantic. If the American champion (Mr. W. M. 
Johnston) can reproduce on the Centre court—which has witnessed 
the disappointment of many foreign ambitions and the loss of 
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not a little foreign nerve—the remarkable form he showed against 

Mr. Patterson (easily beating Mr. Tilden, who had beaten Brookes) 

last year, there may be some danger of the Championship going 

a despite many strenuous efforts, it has never yet gone—to 
S.A. 

Conceivably there is some dark horse in this country who will 
rise to England’s emergency and save the situation. But lawn- 
tennis championships do not lend themselves to dark horses, 
because it is only by pitting himself against first-class players 
that any man can hope ever to become first class ; and though we 
have promising aspirants of both sexes—who should have a 
future—it looks as though this year we should once more have 
to rely on the “ Old Guard,” who have so often manned the breach 
in the past and not infrequently known how to snatch victory 
from defeat. Several of our seasoned players possess the signal 
merit of playing at the top of their form in uphill games on great 
occasions. Colonel Kingscote has so often excelled in this art, 
and as he reached the final of the All Comers’ last year, and is 
said to be even better now, after his Australian tour, there is no 
reason he should not repeat, or even improve on, that performance ; 
and if a man of his temperament once got so far he might win 
the challenge round. The fact that he had never beaten Mr. 
Patterson would not count for a feather with a sportsman whose 
sang-froid never deserts him. 

This year’s ““ Wimbledon ” will not only be rendered memorable 
by the desperate efforts of many brilliant visitors from all over 
the world; it possesses a more melancholy interest, as it will 
be the penultimate Championship held on the classic soil of the 
— All-England Club. The leaping and abounding popu- 
arity of lawn-tennis has constrained the authorities to change a 
venue of forty years’ standing, and in 1922 the famous Centre 
court, imperishably associated with the eponymous heroes of 
the past, the Renshaws, the Baddeleys, the Dohertys, Norman 
Brookes, Wilding, and those of their contemporaries who 
pressed them hard in one or other championship—Lawford, 
Lewis, Mahony, Pim, Barlow, and Eave, Smith, Riseley, and 
many others—will be but a memory. The painful decision to 
seek a more commodious ground is not premature; it was 
postponed even after it had become inevitable. Nevertheless, 
it is as painful to the older generation as the removal of “ the 
M.C.C.” from Lord’s would be to the world of amateur cricket, and 
the conversion of that incomparable ground to some utilitarian 
purpose—say a laundry. By the time the curtain rings down, 
for nearly half a century the most famous games will have been 
decided on this particular spot, to which, not unnaturally, the 
All-England Club hung on as long as it could--some men say 
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longer than it should—until circumstances became too strong. 
We are cooped up between a road and a railway, with no possi- 
bility of adequate extension either to the west or east. It had 
become pure selfishness to play matches which ever-increasing 
thousands wished to see on a terrain that only permits as many 
hundreds of spectators. So, after weighing all the pros and cons, 
the All-England Club and the Lawn-Tennis Association ultimately 
agreed upon the move recently announced in the Press, and in 
two years the new ground (not very far afield) should be ready to 
open a new era in the game—provision being made for hard 
courts as well as grass courts. 

I need not labour the urgency of a change which will be 
welcome to a very large and constantly growing public, who 
were annually exasperated by their inability to get so much as a 
glimpse of the game in the Centre court, while many more never 
even tried to get to the congested ground, where movement on 

“ oreat days’? had become physically impossible. So long ago 
as January between six and seven thousand applications for 
tickets for this year’s championship had to be returned by the 
Committee because all the seats were already taken—a fact that 
of itself conclusively justifies, as it explains, the decision to go 
elsewhere, though at the cost of closing an historic chapter of 
lawn-tennis. 

Although I do not like talking about myself the Editor of the 
National Review has encouraged me to celebrate the move by 
recording some of my own experiences in the Wimbledon Cham- 
pionships, in which I have played for more years than anybody 
else and where I was so fortunate as to win the Singles in 1901, 
1908, 1909, and the Doubles Championship with Roper Barrett in 
1909. Certainly no one has derived more enjoyment from the 
game than I have, which I attribute largely to the fact that I 
never, in any serious sense of the term, “ trained ”’ for it, or allowed 
it to interfere with my business, to which it was an adjunct, as 
I was never in a position, as are some men, of making it the 
main affair of life. Pot-hunting must pall in time, especially 
nowadays when this devastating occupation can be pursued all 
the year round on one kind of court or another, either in this 
country or elsewhere. I have never.envied men who could give 
up their whole lives to playing one particular game, though 
obviously they can attain a higher degree of proficiency and per- 
fection than happier mortals who have to earn their bread and 
butter. I have no wish to talk about myself and should not do so 
but for the fact that I may be able to afford some encouragement 
to lawn-tennis-players of the younger generation who, on leaving 
the Universities, feel that as they can’t give up every day to the 
game, they must abandon it altogether and join the “ pat- -ball ” 
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brigade. My advice to those with any aptitudes is to cultivate 
them by taking advantage of every opportunity of playing that 
may present itself. Certainly the facilities for playing are incom- 
parably greater than they were when I began groping my way 
about in the infancy of lawn-tennis and we had to make our own 
courts as we played. This was on the magnificent sands of 
Dinard, which a receding tide left sufficiently hard to enable us 
—I am speaking of the years 1877-8—to mark out a court with a 
stick. There I and my brothers began smacking the ball about 
with one or two other small boys the year the first Wimbledon 
Single Championship was won by my namesake, Spencer Gore. 
The courts of those days was shaped like an hour-glass, tapering 
at the net, which was much narrower than the bulging ends 
The scoring was as at rackets, i.e. up to fifteen, the server 
alone piling up points. One of my friends of those days averred 
that he—then being under fourteen—won an open tournament at 
Guernsey, defeating the officers of the garrison. This I could 
believe, because in 1880, at the age of twelve, I won my first prize 
in a tournament at Dinard. Bl 

I went into business in the City of London in 1884, and began 
playing on the L.A.C. courts at Stamford Bridge with such shining 
lights as E. G. Meers, E. W. Lewis, Herbert Chipp, and others, 
none of whom, however, won the Championship, though Lewis was 
possibly one of the finest players ever seen—a keen, hard hitter, 
whether volleying or otherwise, with a perfect back-hand. 
Meers was chiefly notable through having only taken to the 
game when well over thirty, nevertheless winning the Covered 
Court Championship in 1892, through his mastery of many strokes. 
Having won the L.A.C. Championship in 1888, I put in my first 
appearance at Wimbledon, and from that year I played in the 
Championship Meeting for twenty-seven consecutive years up 
to the Great War, and reappeared in 1919, and hope to play for 
the twenty-ninth time in the course of the present month. I 
was beaten in the first round of my first Wimbledon by a clever 
and experienced match-player, W. C. Taylor, who brought off 
unexpected half-volleys from unusual positions. It was very 
wet and I was well ahead on the match, when we moved to a drier 
court, on which he ultimately won by three sets to two. There 
were only twenty-four competitors that year, as compared with 
the hundred or more of the present time, but these were the élite 
of their day, “rabbits” being conspicuous by their absence. 
Ernest Renshaw was the champion of the year, among other 
entrants being H. W. Wilberforce, who, with the Hon. P. B. Lyon, 
had won the Doubles Championship of the previous year; W. J. 
Hamilton, the Champion of 1890, and Herbert Chipp. It is 
interesting to recall that play only began at 4.30 p.m. and that 
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Sporting Infe devoted about twelve lines to the final of the All 
Comers’ Singles, in which E. Renshaw defeated Lewis by 3 
sets to 1. Willie Renshaw was for the time being hors de combat 
through tennis elbow, of which he was among the earliest victims. 
It had prevented his defending his Championship in the previous 
year against H. ¥. Lawford, whom his twin, Ernest, now succeeded 
in defeating on a rather wet court, if I remember right. The 
wonderful machinery which nowadays protects the Centre court 
against all weather had not been invented in these dark ages. 

During my first ten years at Wimbledon I only once got 
beyond the second round, though I had the consolation in 1896 of 
winning the “ All England Plate,” which is confined to the defeated 
of the first two rounds. Needless to say, I learnt not a little from 
the strong players, by whom I was frequently knocked out, and 
returned to the charge in successive years within increasing 
confidence. One of my friends has amused himself making a 
diagram of my Wimbledon record possibly containing some features 
of interest. 

This shows that it was only in 1898 that I attained my first 
real success by getting into the semi-final ; my “ victims” being 
H. A. Nesbit, George Greville, and 8. H. Smith, before going down 
to H. S. Mahony. With Smith and his famous drive I had a 
very near shave, only getting home in the final set by 7 games 
to 5, after having been 5 games to 3. I also managed 
to run Mahony (Champion of 1896) into five sets in the semi- 
final. He was a delightful but most formidable opponent, with a 
terrible back-hand smash, who, like many Irishmen, took his own 
mistakes much to heart, but was ever ready with helpful advice 
to other folk. He, alas! like so many of the great players of 
those early days, is no more. But he has left a memory endeared 
to all his friends. 

The following year (1899) I got forward another stage, earning 
the right to challenge R. F. Doherty, the then Champion, by 
winning the All Comers’ Singles, defeating 8. H. Smith in the final. 
“R. F.” had held the title for two years and is among those players 
whose fame is not dimmed by the lapse of time. It was very hot 
on the day of our match, and neither of us were in the best of form. 
He was suffering from the result of a slight accident earlier that 
summer. The game began well for me, the first two sets 
being 6 to 1 and 6 to 4 in my favour. Then the Champion 
“ got going,” and won the next three sets. It was a most ex- 
hilarating match, which I immensely enjoyed. These big matches 
are in truth pure pleasure. One thinks only of the game which 
is played under ideal conditions on a perfect surface. One does 
not even see the crowd, thickly packed though it be round the 
Centre court, where some players never feel quite at home, though 
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A. W. GORE’S RECORD (1888-1914). 
R signifies retired.) 


(A plan showing the round of exit at each Wimbledon. 
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others are said to play better there than anywhere. I am believed 
to be one of the lucky ones, and always feel thoroughly at home 
on this now familiar spot. I never made any preparation for a 
big match, but remained at my business until lunch, and then took 
the first convenient train to Wimbledon so as to be able to get 
on the court in good time. 

The next three years were peculiarly enjoyable, as they in- 
cluded my first Championship, besides a visit to the United States 
in quest of the Davis Cup, and unforgettable matches against the 
Dohertys. In 1900I managed to defeat “ H. L.” in a prolonged 
and desperate struggle after losing the first set, and was somewhat 
disappointed at beg subsequently knocked out in the final of the 
All Comers’ by the redoubtable 8. H. Smith, who was “ right on ” 
his drive that afternoon, and against whom I could only manage 
to score one set. The Press of those days already described me as 
“The Old Timer ”—and that is twenty years ago. That same 
year I played in the first International Davis Cup contest, crossing 
the Atlantic in the Campania with Roper Barrett and E. D. 
Black. One day at Longwood we suddenly found ourselves 
confronted by the “ American service” which we had neither 
seen nor dreamt of. Black and I played in the Singles against 
D. F. Davis and M. D. Whitman respectively, and we were frankly 
amazed at the spin our opponents got on the ball, while we were 
amused at the manner in which our astonishment was written up 
by the descriptive reporters of enterprising American journals. 
I should place Whitman among the finest exponents of the game 
I have ever seen. This trip can scarcely be called successful, as 
we lost all three matches (Barrett and Black played together in 
the Doubles), and the Americans not unnaturally believed that 
they were about to clear the board. 

In 1901—at the thirteenth time of asking—I succeeded in 
winning the Championship at Wimbledon, the entry including 
several players who still play, e.g. C. P. Dixon, M. J. G. Ritchie, 
R. J. McNair, Roper Barrett, and G. W. Hillyard. The 
Americans were represented by Holcombe Ward and Dwight 
Davis, who made a bold bid for the Doubles Championship, 
reaching the challenge round, where they succumbed to the 
invincible Dohertys, though not without making a good show. 
In the final of the All Comers’ Singles I managed to beat 
C. P. Dixon in three stright sets—though neither of us were 
particularly grand on that very windy day. In the challenge 
round I found R. F. Doherty somewhat off colour—he was 
never a very robust man. At any ratehe could not “stay the 
course” on that occasion, and after losing the first set I won the 
next three, and became Champion of the year. In 1902, as holder, 
in accordance with the immemorial custom of Wimbledon, I 
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remained a spectator until the challenge round, in which H. L. 
Doherty handsomely avenged my previous year’s defeat of his 
elder brother by winning 3 sets to 1. (Scores: 6—4, 6—3, 
3—6, 6—0.) He had on the upward journey beaten F. L. Riseley, 
G. Greville, H. 8. Mahony, and M. J. G. Ritchie. 

This was “ H. L.’s”’ first Championship, which he held for five 
years, during which period he is pronounced by not a few good 
judges to have been the greatest of all lawn-tennis-players. But 
there are no means of comparing him with his famous forerunner, 
W. Renshaw, and we shall never know to whom the palm should 
be awarded. I have often been asked who was the best player of 
my time. It lies between H. L. Doherty and Pim—many would 
say R. F. Doherty, who was no doubt the more graceful of the 
brothers, but never the all-round player that “H. L.” was. I 
always considered the latter held the key to their extraordinary 
success in doubles. H.L.had no weak point. Pim at his best ran 
“H. L.” very near. Undoubtedly the competition was keener 
in the Dohertys’ than it had been in the Renshaws’ day. The 
United States, for example, was not a serious factor in the eighties, 
as may be gathered from the fact that the first American champions, 
Messrs. Dwight and Sears, could be beaten by ordinary University 
pairs on their first visit to this country. Nor had Australasia 
been heard from at the time of the Renshaws. The Dohertys 
found themselves up against a very different proposition, and their 
first attempt to capture the Davis Cup from U.S.A. (in 1902) was 
not more successful than our previous effort, though the brothers 
did succeed in winning the Doubles. 

In 1903 I was easily knocked out at Wimbledon at an early 
stage by my old opponent, 8. H. Smith, nor was I more successful 
the following year when I met his famous partner, F. L. Riseley, 
who won the All Comers’ Singles and played two vantage sets 
against H. L. Doherty in the challenge round. I also met Smith 
and Riseley in the final of the Doubles, in which they proved 
too good for me and my partner, G. A. Caridia—one of the most 
attractive players of the day, though his beautiful half-volleying 
is more effective indoors than out. These were somewhat dis- 
couraging years for a player of thirty-seven, as I then was, and it 
looked as though my tournament days were over. But it proved. 
otherwise, as thereafter I seemed to improve, and for the next 
ten years, as the diagram shows, i.e. from 1905 to 1914, I only 
failed to reach the semi-final round on three occasions. I mention 
this in no spirit of boastfulness, but merely to encourage other 
“veterans,” who may conceivably contemplate abandoning 
serious lawn-tennis at forty. 

The year 1905 marks an epoch in the history of lawn-tennis 
and may be regarded as the beginning of the modern boom— 
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interrupted by the war, but which otherwise has grown in strength 
from year to year. It was signalized by the appearance at Wimble- 
don of the first great Australian player, Norman Brookes, who 
caused as much sensation as the first Renshaw or the first Doherty. 
I was among his victims. We met in the semi-final of the Cham- 
pionship, and I speedily realized that I was “ up against ” some- 
thing quite new. He served magnificently and volleyed with an 
“intelligent anticipation’ unequalled by any other player— 
nor did he lose by being left-handed, which seems to give all its 
votaries a certain advantage, though, as in Brookes’ case, a left- 
hander’s back-hand is usually a weak spot. This I attacked 
vigorously, but could only capture one of the four sets— 
namely, the second—at 9 games to 7. However, H. L. Doherty 
once more asserted his supremacy in the challenge round, and 
Brookes only gained the Championship two years later, “ H. L.” 
not defending his title, and afterwards neither brother reappeared 
at Wimbledon, though in years they were mere “infants” as 
compared with many modern lawn-tennis-players. Their de- 
parture left a great blank, and for several years there was specu- 
lation and rumour as to their impending return, which, unhappily, 
never materialized. 

In the autumn of 1905 I had the pleasure of meeting another 
famous overseas sportsman in the person of Tony Wilding, whom 
I managed to beat in the semi-final round of the Covered Courts 
Championship, which I won (M. J. G. Ritchie being the other 
finalist) after a great tussle with that fittest of all fit men who 
kept himself in the pink of condition. Wilding’s very appearance 
was enough to daunt all but the stoutest opponents. His death 
was one of the innumerable tragedies of the Great War, on the 
La Bassée road, at the age of thirty-two. In his life, as in his 
death, he set an inspiring example to the world of athletes. 

The retirement of the Dohertys leaving Norman Brookes in 
possession of the field makes 1907 an especially memorable year 
in the history of the game. The younger lawn-tennis nations 
were now knocking loudly at our door and would not be denied. 
It was the first time the Championship had been captured by 
any one born outside these islands, and it marks the close of 
unbroken British supremacy. It so happened that I proved 
to be the last British obstacle to the “invaders ”—the Cham- 
pionship of 1907 being decided by Brookes’ victory over me 
in the final of the All Comers’, there being no challenge round 
owing to the holder’s retirement. I found Brookes decidedly 
more difficult to tackle than in our previous encounter in 1905, 
and I did not play so well. His service was more deadly, 
and in the rallies he was equally certain and brilliant and, 
at times, simply overwhelming, taking an unusual toll of 
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love games. In the match he gained 18 games to my 8, the 
score being 6—4, 6—2, 6—2. We also lost the Davis Cup that 
year to the Australasians, though not without putting up a stout 
and exciting fight. Roper Barrett and I composed the British 
team, Brookes and Wilding represented Australasia. Barrett lost 
both his Singles. I managed to overcome Wilding, though losing 
to Brookes. Barrett and I won the Doubles literally on the post, 
after a most thrilling match, as the record shows. Altogether we 
had little to be ashamed of in this contest with the young lions 
from “ down South,” and the full score is worth transcribing : 


Australasia v. British Isles: played at Wimbledon, July 20, 
22, and 23, 1907, and won by Australasia (the Challengers) by 
3 matches to 2, 12 sets to 7, 104 games to 87, and 648 aces to 619. 


Singles: N. E. Brookes (Australasia) beat A. W. Gore (British 
Isles), 7—5, 6—1, 7—5, and beat H. Roper Barrett (British Isles), 
6—2, 6—0, 6—3. 

A. F. Wilding (Australasia) lost to A. W. Gore, 6—3, 3—6, 5—7, 
2—6, and beat H. Roper Barrett, 1—6, 6—4, 6—3, 7—5. 


Doubles : Brookes and Wilding lost to Gore and Roper Barrett, 
6—3, 6—4, 5—7, 2—6, 11—13. 


Next year (1908) was comparatively quiet, but Wimbledon 
remained exceedingly popular and the Championship drew large 
crowds. Brookes was unable to come over to defend his title, 
so once again there was no challenge round, and by winning the 
All Comers’ final I secured the Championship for the second time, 
at the age of forty. Roper Barrett was my opponent in the 
final, and was not a little fancied, not only because of his great 
gifts and original methods, but also because en route he had 
disposed of both Wilding and Ritchie, each of whom had his 
backers. Barrett was not at his very best against me, but we 
had a 5-set match, and it would be generally agreed by the lawn- 
tennis world that my opponent on this occasion is about the best 
player who never won the Championship, and that the roll would 
be more complete if it contained his name. He was very near 
it this year and again in 1911, when he was forced to retire by 
illness when playing Wilding in the challenge round, the score 
being 2 sets all. Roper Barrett also reached the final in 1909, 
when he was defeated by Ritchie, against whom I subsequently 
managed to hold the Championship. Wilding took it the follow- 
ing year (1910), but I was able to make another bid by beating 
Gobert in the final (1912). However, Wilding kept his Champion- 
ship until dispossessed by Brookes on the eve of the war. 

One word in closing these desultory memories of many 
delightful games. There have been clearly defined eras in Wimble- 
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don lawn-tennis—namely, “the pat-ball” period summarily 
closed by the Renshaws in the early eighties. They dominated 
the game for a decade; among their foremost contemporaries 
was Lawford. Then came a period of Baddeleys, Pim, and E. W. 
Lewis, followed by the Dohertys, 8. H. Smith, and Riseley, after 
which Wilding and Brookes came to fame. These were all great 
players. Others might be mentioned. The very few of us who 
have played in all these eras realize what the game owes to the 
Renshaws and the Dohertys, and how worthy of such masters 
are many exponents of the present day, especially from overseas. 
In truth, young Britain must “wake up” unless the Champion- 
ships are to remain British only in name. 
A. W. Gore 


OLD DURHAM COAL ACCOUNTS 


THESE extracts from the manuscript accounts of Robert Inman 
“with Sir Richard Hylton Bar‘ and Sir Ralph Milbanke Bar‘,” 
between the years 1747 and 1753, throw some dim rays of light on 
the little-known history of coal-mining in the neighbourhood of 
Chester-le-Street at that period; their perusal entirely dissipates 
the notion, very likely prevalent then as now, that incredible 
gains were wrung by bloated coal-owners from exploiting the 
mineral resources of the district. The methods of that day were, 
of course, primitive, whilst the available markets for coal seem 
to have been almost exclusively those open to the “ keels,” 
probably of small capacity, sailing down the River Wear to 
southern ports and to Holland. It is possible that some illegiti- 
mate profits passed to other parties than to Sir Richard and 
Sir Ralph, but this does not appear on the face of the accounts, 
and in view of the comparatively large capital embarked in the 
concern, and the considerable sums annually expended in main- 
tenance and repairs of the pits, engines, staiths and keels, and 
in other ways, the yearly net receipts were very modest in amount. 

The business had been, perhaps, started by John Hedworth, 
who represented a younger branch of an old North-country family 
(the inheritance of the elder line being vested in Mrs. Dorothy 
Lambton, ancestress of the Earls of Durham), unless, indeed, 
Mr. Hedworth merely carried on an enterprise set on foot at 
some earlier date by one of his own forbears. He is said to 
have been popular in his county, for which he was elected a 
Member of Parliament without a break from 1714 until his death 
in 1747, and was commonly known as “ Dean” Hedworth, from 
his residence of Chester Deanery, where before the Reformation 
the head of the collegiate church had dwelt. He was twice 
married, and each of his wives bore him one daughter. Eleanor, 
the elder, married Sir Richard Hylton, a horse-racing young man of 
expensive tastes, the last of his line to own Hylton Castle, situated 
a few miles down the Wear between Chester and Sunderland. 
Elizabeth, Lady Hylton’s half-sister, also married a North-country- 
man, Sir Ralph Milbanke, their daughter becoming in later years 
the famous beauty, Viscountess Melbourne, and their grand- 
daughter was the unfortunate Anne Isabella, Lady Byron, only 
bara of “ old twaddle Ralph,” as the poet designated his father- 
in-law. 

At the end of the spring of 1747 the “ Dean” visited Bath. 
He was not an old man according to modern ideas, having only 
reached his sixty-fifth year, but either his health had previously 
failed or the Bath waters disagreed with his constitution, for on 
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his return journey to the North, as his coach rumbled through the 
streets of Leicester, he was seized with what the newspapers of 
the day described as a fit of cholic, expiring in the carriage despite 
all the attempts of the local surgeon to revive him. His two 
daughters and his Milbanke son-in-law, who were travelling with 
him, dispatched a servant, “riding express,” to announce the 
melancholy intelligence of Mr. Hedworth’s sudden death at 
Chester ; whereupon Mr. Inman set out “ post in order to meet 
the Ladies and Mr. Milbanke ” and render them what assistance 
was in his power. Some days later “the Corps in a Hearse ” 
arrived at the Deanery, and the accounts furnish details of the 
elaborate ceremony then customary at the funerals of the well- 
to-do. The upholsterer’s note for hanging the state-room, the 
hatchment, and escutcheons, with mourning for high and low, is a 
document of length. ‘“‘ The Poor of the Parish” received gifts, 
whilst old friends were summoned by mounted messengers from 
Yorkshire and Northumberland. 

The two daughters became entitled under the will to undivided 
moieties of the Dean’s “ great estate,” real and personal, including 
Fatfield Colliery, valued at £2345 ; Fatfield fire-engine, at £3698 ; 
sixteen keels, at £621 ; Ouston colliery, at £573—1275 chaldrons of 
coal “ being at Pitts’ and 282 “ at Staith.” There were also his 
shares, varying in amount from one-third to one-thirty-second, 
in forty-two ships, bearing such names as The True Britain, 
Eleanor and Elizabeth, Two Brothers, and Susannah Milbanke, 
valued at £5170. The majority of these vessels are described as 
of Sunderland, but some hailed from Yarmouth, Boston, Hartle- 
pool, Scarborough, and other east coast ports. 

As regards the management of the property, Mr. Inman con- 
tinued to act with full powers, his own annual salary being £120 ; 
Mr. Heppell, in some subordinate capacity, receiving £60 as “ his 
year’s salary and for treating the Masters”; whilst Thomas 
Aiskell’s stipend as the clerk was £20, but he seems to have been 
boarded and lodged free by Mr. Inman, the latter being allowed 
£13 a year on his account. In the year 1750 Edward Aiskell, 
probably a young lad, was engaged as an additional clerk at £5 
a year, increased in 1752 to £10, Mr. Inman being then allowed 
£93 for keeping the two clerks. Ralph Allinson’s salary for serving 
as viewer was £30. The wages paid to individual colliers do not 
appear from these accounts, being lumped together under “ work- 
ing charges ”—in 1751, for instance, £3531; but the men were 
charged small sums for their own “ Fire Coal,” contrary to the 
immemorial custom in a southern colliéry district with which the 
writer is acquainted, where the colliers have always received 
their “bag coal” free. On the other hand, they were paid 
“binding money.” Some, if not all, of these workmen lived in 
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houses belonging to the estate, many entries recurring such as 
“ building a Room for the Viewer and repairing Colliers’ Houses ”’ * 
at Chester, Ouston, and Pelton; whilst the management of the 
business seems to have been conducted in a kindly and liberal 
fashion on the part of the employer—Dr. Harrison being paid for 
attending “‘ ye Overman,” Dr. Story for setting a collier’s broken 
leg, medicines and attendance provided for colliers and poor 
people, the cost of a funeral defrayed, “ Ellis’s child ” maintained, 
and “‘ a Treat given the Workmen upon getting the Hutton Seam ”; 
and merrymaking no doubt took place on such occasions as the 
“ Court Dinner and Riding the Bounders ” (i.e. the bounds of the 
Manor of Chester Deanery) in 1749, which cost £14 19s. “ Riding 
Pelton bounders ” is also entered. 

One of the heads of expenditure was set down as “ Sinking 
Charges”: e.g. in 1749, for sinking in part the “Crawley Pitt at 
Pelton and for boreing there”; in 1751, “ Amos Barnes for his 
Opinion and 2 views at the Tryal Pitt concerning the erecting of 
a Fire Engine, £2 2s.”; “Clover Pitt at Ouston,” for sinking 
“ Hedge Pitt from the Main Coal to the Maudlin Coal 94 fathom, 
£13 10s. ; pas p" Note for Work wrought and for drawing Water 
in the Clover Staple in order to Winn the Maudlin Coal, £32 ; 
for driving a Stone Drift from one of the Staples in order to Sink 
a Pitt, £19; driving Drifts from the South Chance Pitt in order 
to find the Dike ; for making ready the Wheat Pitt; for sinking 
a staple in John Gradon’s farm to forward the North Drift.” 

A second series of expenses arose under “ Waggon Way 
Charges”’; here “leading and delivering the Coals at Fatfield 
Staith ’ formed a serious item—apparently of 10d. per wagon. 
Every farm-tenant on the estate appears to have partly paid 
his rent by “leading Coals with Waggons” for so many days 
in the year, and the wagon-ways had to be “ ballasted ” with 
stones. A “new Waggon Way in Ouston Ground ” is named in 
1751. There are charges “ for keeping the Waggons in repair and 
for Wright-work Creesing and Gate-keeping as per Staith Book.” 

The repair of the fire-engines constituted another costly item, 
the smith-work at Ouston fire-engine being put down in 1750 at 
£211, whilst the mason received in addition £181, the engineer 
and others, £91 ; plumber-work for the engine, £110; “ cylinder 
and 2 working Barrells for the Engine, £124.” In 1752 uffers 
(whatever they may have been) were bought for the Chester fire- 
engine, and previously “18 Peices of pump Trees brought from 
London.” “ Freight of Deals and Uffers” is another item, and 
“ Oyl and Harne got for the Engine.” 

One way and another much timber of various kinds was 


* These houses were built of stone “won” on the estate, and thatched with 


straw, Sir Ralph Conyers glazing the windows. 
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annually required—at the Staith, oak and beech for “ bords” ; 
oak rails were bought from Lord Scarborough at Lumley Castle 
hard by; and “ Banking raff” was expensive, though Sir Ralph 
Milbanke sent up “ Pitt-props ” by sea from Hull. “ Timberring 
in the Rose Pitt” is mentioned. ‘“ Corfe Rods” cost sixpence 
per “bunch.” Ropes were, of course, bought from time to time, 
being then the sole means of descending a pit. Candles are only 
mentioned once or twice, and as the following entry seems rather 
apologetic on the subject, perhaps it is fair to assume that they 
were not in common use: “p* John Walker for the Loss he 
sustained by furnishing the Pitts with Candles at 2}d. per score 
by reason of the Length of the Putting and Drift work from 
7 Nov. 1747-28 June 1748.” There were many “ contingent ” 
charges at the “ Pitts,” and at “ Staith,” for “ loading and trim- 
ming Coals, etc., as per Staith Book, the Off putters wages, printing 
Coal certificates, lime-stone bought at Hylton Castle for the Key 
[quay], the North Peir Duty [? at Sunderland].” Russia canvas 
was purchased for keel sails, and ‘“‘ 19 Keels Loosing and Binding 
Money ” cost £57 in the year 1753. “ For a Foy Boat, £7 7s.” 
Wayleaves and legal expenses formed another annual burden. 
“ James Carre, Esq.’s steward £42 half a years rent for wayleaves 
thro’ Pelaw and Picktree Grounds ” ; payments to “ Mrs. Dorothy 
Lambton * and Henry Lambton for wayleave thro’ Harraton 
Ground under lease to late John Hedworth.” There was a Bill 
in Chancery about the ‘“‘ Boundary and Royalties of Washington 
Moor, and a Lease of Wayleave from the Bishop [of Durham] 
for Liberty to lead Coals from Walridge over any of His L*ships 
Waists or Moors in the Parish of Chester’; the Bishop’s steward 
took £1 6s. 9d. for “a Lycence to lett the Copyhold Lands ” in 
Chester for any term of years not exceeding twenty, and £50, 
including “ the Secretary’s fee,” was disbursed for “ renewing a 
Lease for one Cavil of Land in Chester Demains for two Lives.” 
Lawyer Rudd presented bills for “drawing an Article between 
my Masters and Mr. Black in Regard to Working the Coal under 
Mr. Black’s ground at Walridge Parcell of the Manor of Chester 
Deanery,” and for “‘a Release from George Hall of Pelton for Damage 
he sustained in his House and Malting by a Thrust in the Colliery,” 
and for “ Articles of Agreement -between my Masters and Mrs. 
Allan and Daughters for both Parties to have Liberty to vend 
35,000 Cha: of Coals.” The “ Agents employed in Solliciting 
the River [Wear] Bill” were repaid an advance; the Whitby 
Pier Bill was opposed, and a dinner was given one year to the 
Commissioners of the River Wear. ‘“‘ Mr. Hodgskins, the Sollicitor 
* This lady was the heiress of the elder or Harraton branch of the Hedworth family. 


The will of Eleanor, Lady Hylton names “‘ the Diamond Ring which I wear in memory 
of Henry Lambton.” 
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appointed to apply for an Act of Parliament to prevent the 
Masters of Ships from making Forfeit Bonds,” received a remit- 
tance rated according to the vend ; and “ Mr. Thornhill to prevent 
the = of Coals out of the Keels, rated according to the 
vend.” 

Rates and taxes were by no means light; besides the land 
tax paid in every parish on the estate, there were “‘ Poor Sess,” 
“Church Sess,” “Bridge Sess,” ‘‘ Window Sess,” and ‘Cawsey 
Sess.”” There are one or two mysterious entries, it not appearing 
plain why the worthy Mr. Inman charged his employers, for 
instance, for twenty “ Lottery Tickets” on one occasion. 

Among the entries on the credit side appear in 


1747 Fitting Acct for 4901 Cha’ of Coal vended from 31 May-21 Dec., 
£3185 ; and “ Ships parts,” £120 

1748 9,711 Chalder of Coal vended at 13/- per Chalder 

1749 10,503 ie s 

1750 9,559} 

1752 9,297 


The last accounts in my possession are made up to the close 
of the year 1753 and signed in the following year by the brothers- 
in-law Milbanke and Hylton. The latter died in London in 
June 1755, and his widow, who had no head for business, was then 
persuaded by Sir Ralph to assign to him all her share in her father’s 
estate for a period of twenty-one years in consideration of an 


annuity, and he had already become possessed of the plate, books, 
and furniture left by Mr. Hedworth, which after her father’s 
death Lady Milbanke took over at a valuation in partial discharge 
of a legacy in her favour. 


Hy tton 


BRAULA CCA: A PARASITE OF THE BEE 


A LITTLE before the middle of the eighteenth century, Réaumur, 
a French noble and a great naturalist, whom his friends called 
“the Pliny of the eighteenth century,” described an exceedingly 
interesting little insect which is found clinging to the bodies of 
bees. In his Mémoires pour servir aU histoire des Insectes, published 
in Paris 1740, he gives an account and three engravings of this 
parasite, which is commonly known as the bee-louse. In 1818 
Nitsch, the German entomologist, published a more scientific 
description, and gave this minute insect the name of Braula ceca, 
by which it is still distinguished, although in fact not entirely 
destitute of eyes. The German observer was quick to perceive 
that this little bee-parasite was not a louse, as Réaumur thought, 
but apparently a form of degraded two-winged fly: a small 
Dipteron allied to the dipterous flies known as Hippoboscids and 
Nycteribiids, which are parasitic on a variety of mammals and 
birds. These parasitic flies are found almost all over the world, 
the Nycteribiids, however, being confined to bats. Réaumur’s 
observations long remained the only written account of this 
small external parasite. Braula is about a sixteenth of an inch 
long, or, to be more accurate, 1°5 millimetres. It has a number of 
interesting adaptations which fit it for its parasitic life, and these 
have been closely studied; but of its habits and life-history 
hardly anything is known. In 1853 Egger published a short paper 
in the proceedings of the Vienna Zoological and Botanical Union.* 
Thus matters stood for nearly half a century, and the single 
species remained the only representative of the family Braulide 
which had been established to contain it. In 1914 a Dutch 
entomologist pointed out that the parasite taken from an African 
bee differed from the European parasites, and he proposed a new 
species, B. kohli. Specimens of Braula have been collected from 
bees in South America, and it is probable that if the material in 
the museum of Rio Janiero were critically examined by an expert 
some new form of Braula would be discovered. In Europe this 
parasite of the bee is widely distributed. The singular thing is 
that not more has been observed of a common parasite of an 
animal long domesticated by man. Réaumur’s description, though 
not accurate in every respect, is still worth transcribing : 


* The fullest recent contributions to our knowledge come from a German and a 
French entomologist; see Bérner, ‘‘ Braula und Thaumatoxena ” (1908), Zoologischer 
Anzeiger, vol. xxxii, p. 537-49; and Massonnat, ‘‘ Contributions a l’étude des pupi- 
pares” (1909), Annales de 0 Université de Lyon, vol. xxviii. The latter is an elaborate 
and painstaking thesis of 356 pages, with plates and a full bibliography of all the litera- 
ture on the subject. Only a small part of the thesis is concerned with the bee-parasite. 
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A small insect attaches itself to bees and sucks nourishment from them. Bees have 
been given a sort of louse that is not found on other flying insects. The young bees 
are free; but the old ones, and especially the old bees of certain hives, are subject 
to this vermin. Usually only one is found on each bee, and not much search is needed 
to find it. It is reddish and about the bigness of a small pin’s head; it almost always 
fixes on to the thorax, and might be taken for a little pelletvof wax that had got stuck 
fast: but there is no making any mistake when one examines it with a weak magnifier. 
The various parts of the body can be distinguished ; the body seems shining and scaly, 
as do the six legs which bear it. On having recourse to a powerful lens one may see 
a great number of hairs on the scaly external covering. The shape of the head is not 
seen at the fore part of the insect ; the end seems abruptly cut across because the head 
projects downwards and, gradually narrowing, ends in a fine point, which is no doubt the 
end of the proboscis. On the upper rounded part of the head there is on each side 
a slightly raised knob; and it is fair to conjecture that the two knobs are the eyes of 
the insect. [They are the antenne.] Behind this anterior part of the insect come 
three well-marked rings, from each of which starts a pair of legs. The divisions between 
the remaining body segments must be searched for before they can be seen; but they 
are more easily seen on the under surface. The foot with which each leg ends forms 
a sort of flat pallet bordered by at least three or four hooks. [This should be thirty.] 
It is amusing to see how the hooks on each foot grapple on to the hairs of the bee, which 
bear the little creature without bending under its weight. I have often found it near 
the neck of the bee, near the base of the wings, and sometimes near the base of the legs. 
I do not think that the proboscis is capable of piercing the plates that cover the bee’s 
thorax ; but it might be inserted into the joints where, owing to the need of securing 
flexibility, the horny substance is wanting. 


Réaumur doubts whether the parasite is harmful to the bees, 
and comes to the conclusion that it is at any rate not painful, 
because they do not use their legs to free themselves from its 
attentions. In point of fact the little insect usually chooses to 
fix itself on the thorax, where it is fairly secure. 

Partly owing to its parasitic habits, and partly owing to the 
general similarity in structure of its mouth parts with those of the 
above-mentioned degraded and parasitic flies, Braula was classified 
by entomologists with a group of families known as Diptera pupi- 
para : the other flies belonging to this group do not lay eggs, as 1s the 
habit of most insects, but give birth to living larve which shortly 
after birth turn into pupe. It is, however, a matter of doubt 
whether the so-called bee-louse is in fact parasitic in the strict 
sense ; for we are uncertain whether it sucks the juices of the 
living bee ; and, in the second place, so little has been observed 
as to its breeding habits that there appears to be no conclusive 
evidence forthcoming that it does not lay eggs. M. Massonnat, 
who has dissected a good many at all times of the year only found 
eggs in the females. The experience of Miiggenburg is similar ; 
and this German observer further points out that the glands, 
which secrete nourishment for the larva in the pupipara, which 
unquestionably produce living young, are not present in this 
species.* Miiggenburg is of opinion that we are probably con- 


* F. H. Miiggenburg, “Der Riissel der Diptera pupipara” (1892), Archiv fiir 
Naturgeschichte, 85th year, vol. i, pp. 287-332. 
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cerned in this case with an egg-laying member of the pupiparous 
group: meaning thereby that for anatomical reasons the bee- 
parasite must be classed with the other abnormal flies of the 
group ; but that, for some unexplained reason, it has not advanced 
by abandoning the egg-laying habits of most other flies. Leuckart, 
another eminent German authority, believed, but was not certain, 
that he had found the eggs in the cells of bees. Only actual 
observation can clear up the doubt. 

As to the feeding habits of these small insects similar doubts 
prevail. The question at issue is whether Braula obtains its 
nourishment from the living tissues of the bees, in which case it 
is a parasite ; or whether it feeds on the honey made by the bees, 
in which case it ought strictly to be called a ‘“ commensal,” 
because it shares their food, eating at the same table. M. Mas- 
sonnat, who has lately made a minute study of the mouth-parts, 
comes to the conclusion that they are incapable of piercing the 
chitinous armour of a bee. Against this there is the fact that the 
creature usually fixes itself near the joints where the horny 
integument is weakest ; and there is the further fact that it shows 
a preference for the queen bees. As many as twenty have been 
taken from one queen, whilst it is unusual to find more than one 
or two on the worker bees. The ar ent based on this is that, 
as the abdomens of queens are usually enormously distended with 
their forthcoming progeny, the parasite chooses queens as host, 
knowing that there will be soft and easily pierced spots between 
the several abdominal segments. It is a plausible argument ; but 
M. Pérez, a French apiculturalist, maintains that he saw a bee 
regurgitate a drop of honey, and that the so-called parasite ran 
forward and licked up the honey. If this evidence were confirmed 
it would of course be conclusive against a parasitic status. Pend- 
ing further observations the matter must be left in doubt. If the 
aim of Braula were to share the food of the bees it would probably 
have better opportunities of doing so by fixing itself on a queen, 
since the queen bees are kept well supplied with nourishment. 

Braula is completely wingless, but there is general agreement 
that it isa Dipteron, or member of the two-winged fly order. Its 
antenne show relationship with the Muscid family, to which 
the ordinary house-fly belongs. It shows a marked resemblance 
to the family (some winged and some wingless) known as the 
Hippoboscids, which are parasitic on mammals and birds. But 
it must never be forgotten in comparing parasites that the 
resemblance may be produced by convergence attributable to 
parasitic habits and not to real relationship. In some respects 
the general aspect of the bee-parasite differs from the Diptera 
pupipara, a group of three or four parasitic families to which the 
Hippoboscids belong. The head is flattened from in front and 
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behind. The thorax is very short. The abdomen is large and 
segmented. It is only slightly compressed from above and below. 
The clearly segmented abdomen distinguishes this insect from 
other Diptera pupipara. The body, which is densely covered 
with hairs, is a brick-red ; but the young are white. 

At first this insect was thought to be blind, and was sé named. 
But this is an error. It has a pair of lateral-eyes placed behind 
the antenne, and so much surrounded by hairs that they are 
difficult to detect. There are few traces of pigment and none of 
the characteristic facets which distinguish the prominent eyes of 
many insects. The eyes of this degraded fly are so atrophied 
that the powers of vision must be small. Yet it moves about 
quickly on the bees; though, when removed, finds difficulty in 
getting back to its host. The median simple eyes, found on the 
upper and middle parts of the heads of many other members of 
the fly order, are absent. The lateral position of the existing 
eyes shows that they, in fact, represent the compound eyes of 
other insects, but are reduced until they have become simple 
eyes. The sense organs which Braula finds more useful in a 
parasitic life are its antennze and sensory hairs. The fore part 
of the head is liberally supplied with bristles, which on the under 
part hang downwards like a sort of beard. These bristles, at 
their base, are connected with the nervous system. 

The antenne, having to be protected, as in many other para- 
sitic insects, are inconspicuous. But, for the size of the 
insect, they are relatively well-developed, and this may be con- 
nected with the loss of sight. There are two segments, with a 
cylindrical flagellum at the end of the terminal one. The basal 
segment is sunk in a deep pit, and is triangular. The terminal 
segment is larger, rounded, and scarcely protected by the pit. 
Each antenna has the appearance of little more than a rounded 
knob with a short bristle at the end. It is of particular interest 
to make a comparison of the antenne of this singular bee-parasite 
with those of its relatives among the Diptera pupipara, which 
are parasitic on other animals. Now, in those which are parasitic 
on mammals the antenna is small and hidden in a cavity from 
which it does not tend to project. In those which are parasitic 
on birds there is a tendency for the antenne to be thrust forward 
from the front of the head, and to become prominent. Presum- 
ably contact with feathers is less likely to cause injury than 
contact with hair or fur. In those which are parasitic on bats 
(Nyctertbiide) there is a prolongation of the antennz, which in 
this respect resemble that of the bird-parasites, but there is an 
absence of sensory hairs. In Braula, which is only parasitic on 
bees, the antenne are composed of the same fundamental elements ; 
but the terminal segment is scarcely, or not at all, protected by 
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the pit. There can be little doubt that parasitism has modified 
the antennz of all these insects till they differ markedly from 
the typical form in the order of insects to which they are supposed 
to belong. It is not unreasonable to assume that in Braula, 
where the antennz are comparatively prominent, it is because 
the parasite which lives perched on a bee is less exposed to having 
its antenne endangered and soiled than one which creeps through 
the hair or feathers of a mammal or a bird. The antenne are 
similar in both sexes. 

We pass now to the mouth-parts, which in all insects are of 
service in tracing relationship. It is enough to say here that 
they conform generally with those of the Hippoboscid flies, which 
get their food by sucking the blood of the mammals and birds 
on whose bodies they live. In Braula there is an extensile organ 
protected by two lateral sheaths which form the rostrum. But 
though the component parts are similar, the result is a much 
weaker piercing organ than in the Hippoboscids. The hypo- 
pharynx, which sometimes acts as a stiletto, is short and rudi- 
mentary. The palps project in front of the mouth and take the 
form of hairy leaf-like plates. On the whole, one must say that 
it is a mouth better adapted for sucking up liquids than for 
piercing hard tissues. 

The organs by which Braula maintains its position on the 
bee are of particular interest. The three pairs of legs are similar 
to one another and not specially modified-; but the terminal 
joint ends in a grappling-hook, which is most noteworthy. Many 
insects have one or more claws to each foot, and also “ pulvilli,” 
or cushions, on which they tread. In Braula the foot ends in 
a veritable comb with some thirty fine amber-coloured horny 
teeth. On the back of the foot are two pulvilli, much modified, 
stalked, and, it would seem, with no functions. The comb is 
clearly divided into two by a seam or joint, each half bearing 
fifteen teeth. This wonderfully adapted organ of fixation, rather 
than of locomotion, must be explained by the habits of the 
parasite, and doubtless, when driven into the hairy parts of the 
bee’s body, affords desirable security. The conditions of life for 
Braula are so different from its allies among the Hippoboscids 
that modified organs are to be expected. It is noteworthy that, 
among the flies of that parasitic family, those which live on 
mammals, such as horses, camels, and cattle, have in general 
a single-clawed foot ; those which infest birds have in general 
three claws; whilst in the parasite of the insect we find this 
thirty-clawed comb. It is a striking case of parasites developing 
grappling organs proportionately increasing in efficiency with 
the mobilty of the host. 

Harotp RussELL 
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In this time of stress and strain, it is difficult to conceive what 
the conditions of life are likely to become. It is already 
obvious that the end of the present war will merely see the 
commencement of another war. The most optimistic must 
realize that the industrial struggle will be keener and sharper 
than ever before. And in this war of commerce England— 
priding herself upon her reserves of wealth, regarding them as a 
safeguard against industrial stress—cannot rest secure as in the 
past. She must adapt herself to new conditions, she must be 
ready to go down into the arena and fight for her own hand. 
Hitherto she has been to a great extent a spectator; she cannot 
afford to be one in the future. Her magnificent reserve of wealth 
will have vanished, and if her pre-war financial policy is not 
drastically revolutionized there must inevitably be wide social 
ruin, for a nation deeply in debt cannot possibly afford to import 
largely from a creditor country. The best energy and intelligence 
of the people must therefore be devoted to increased home pro- 
duction, and we must strive to do without al] foreign goods that 
are not vitally necessary to life and progress. 

That this new situation has received a large measure of 
attention from the few institutions devoted to social research in 
the British Isles is undoubted. And in this respect some valuable 
contributions to the literature of social economy have been issued 
from time to time by the Co-operative Reference Library, Plunkett 
House. Amongst its recent publications Industrial Alcohol, by 
Robert N. Tweedy, deserves very special notice, not alone from 
social economists, but from the general public, to whom the 
problem of petrol and the problem, of fuel in general is becoming 
daily of a more urgent and pressing nature. If Mr. Tweedy has 
not actually solved the problem he has gone very near solving it. 
He has certainly most successfully proved that our fuel resources 
can be enormously increased, that a substitute for petrol of a 
very much cheaper nature can be produced, and that a home 
industry of considerable magnitude, beneficial both to the rural 
and industrial population, might be established in these islands 
if action is taken by the Government, and if, following such action, 
proper economic and social machinery is set at work. After a 
preliminary statement, setting forth the condition of affairs in 
the United Kingdom with regard to its fuel resources, and after 
an exhaustive analysis of the conditions that prevail in Germany, 
United States, and France, Mr. Tweedy presents a case for 
industrial alcohol which the Government, if really earnestly bent 
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on social reconstruction, should most seriously consider. It is a 
matter of the gravest importance to every British citizen who 
has the commercial future of his country at heart,and should be 
given the widest publicity by those who wish to see the United 
Kingdom emerging successfully from the chaos of war. 

As Mr. Tweedy points out, it is the custom in this country to 
regard fuel as a native product, and we are in the habit of priding 
ourselves on the great coal resources of England; in so doing 
we rarely stop to consider whether our fuel resources adequately 
cover the range of modern requirements. There is no wood in 
this country, very little oil, and hardly any water-power for 
conversion into electric light. The energy, therefore, that drives 
our vans, motor buses, cars, and motor bicycles, as well as hundreds 
of engines—which are used in all districts beyond the reach of gas 
and electric supplies—is derived from an imported fuel. This 
fuel may be divided into three classes—namely, petroleum, lamp 
oil, and a residuum of petroleum oil after the petrol and lamp 
oils have been removed. 

The statistics for the import of petrol alone are startling, even 
to those who do not view our commercial future with anxiety. 
During 1908, 412 million gallons were imported into the United 
Kingdom, in 1914 the figures had risen to 120 million gallons. 
“In seven years our indebtedness to other countries for petrol 
alone increased by about 200 per cent.”’ It supplied the necessary 
energy for the driving of 440,000 vehicles—30,000 of these were 
of the heavy commercial pattern—in these islands at the outbreak 
of war. Subsequently some 1700 were being added weekly to 
that total. 

It may be suggested that paraffin oil provides an alternative 
in our future industrial and agricultural economy. Unfortunately 
it is unsuitable, because, like petrol, it is imported, and will 
naturally rise in price while the demand increases and the supply 
decreases. At present fourteen countries provide the petroleum 
for the world; the supply is not limitless, and there is a very 
serious problem, from the motor-user’s point of view, in the fact 
that “the demand for petrol is outstripping the demand for the 
heavier derivatives of crude petroleum,” and also that “the 
percentage of light oils in crude petroleum varies from nothing 
or next to nothing.” It is not surprising therefore that navies 
throughout the world are finding considerable advantage in 
burning oil residue in their engines. 

As the industries of the countries which furnish petroleum 
develop, they will consume more and more of their own fuel. 
Mr. Tweedy quotes Mexico as an example. That country now 
uses native oil instead of importing her locomotive coal from 
Wales. He goes on to tell us that latterly there has been a 
depletion of the oil-beds in the United States, and at the same 
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time an increased home consumption. Quite apart, therefore, 
from the abnormal prices due to war conditions, it is evident 
that there will be an immense increase in the cost of all the 
derivatives of crude petroleum. “ This is demonstrated sufficiently 
when the cost of petrol to the user during the ten years prior to 
1914 is considered. In 1904 it was 10d. per gallon (7d. to agents). 
By 1906 it had risen to 16d., and by 1914 to 21d. per gallon— 
110 per cent. in ten years.’ It is not probable that the price to 
the user of petrol will ever again fall below 2s. per gallon. 

In considering our industrial future we must be prepared 
to face the fact that a liquid fuel of the nature of petrol, 
produced at home, is urgently needed if we are to compete suc- 
cessfully with other nations in the markets of the world. Many 
years ago Germany realized the vital need for such a liquid fuel, 
and the manner in which her economists worked out this problem 
to a successful issue is both instructive and interesting, as well 
as being a useful lesson which should be seriously studied even 
now, in spite of other pressing after-war problems, by our own 
economists. 

As the result of wise statesmanship, at the present time de- 
natured alcohol is being almost wholly used as a motor fuel in 
Germany. The fact that that country has small access to oil- 
fields is not of very great moment, as a gallon of denatured alcohol 
contains more mileage than a gallon of gasoline. Germany’s 
magnificent transport service has played an important part in 
military operations enabling her to concentrate large bodies of 
troops on certain given poimts with deadly effect. If she had 
been dependent, as England, on a foreign fuel for her motor 
service, it is more than probable that the military situation would 
have been very different. 

The public at large is extremely ignorant as to the nature of 
this fuel which in the years to come is bound to play an increasingly 
important réle in our industrial economy. The average individual 
confuses it with intoxicating drinks, generally believing it to be 
@ poor imitation of whisky ; that it should ever be employed for 
the driving of vehicles, for medicinal and a thousand and one 
other industrial objects, rarely occurs to him. It would be well, 
therefore, to explain the nature of this material before proceeding 
further. 

There are two kinds of alcohol which it is necessary to consider 
—namely, wood naphtha or methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol. 
The former is derived mainly from the destructive distillation of 
wood. It contains acetone, allyl, and other impurities which 
give it a particularly nauseous taste, and which make it all the 
more valuable for the purpose of denaturing ethyl alcohol and 
thus making it undrinkable. 

“Ethyl is the principal alcohol in the ordinary process of 
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alcoholic fermentation, and it is that which is made in a more 
or less diluted state in every distillery, being the only potable 
alcohol.” Such alcohol is never used in practice, but the charac- 
teristics remain approximately the same in the alcohol with which 
Mr. Tweedy deals. Ethyl alcohol can be far more safely handled 
and stored than petrol; it has also the advantage of leaving 
little solid matter as a deposit on the decorations of rooms or 
upon the working parts of engines. On the other hand, alcohol 
contains oxygen, and a fuel containing oxygen in a state of 
combination does not yield its full heating value, as it is already 
partly oxydized. It also contains a little water, so part of the 
heat of combustion is absorbed in vaporizing it. The formula for 
petrol is C,H,,, yet alcohol, under suitable conditions, is a more 
efficient fuel. 

In France and Germany, alcohol is of enormous use for light 
and heating purposes. It gives 1732 candle-power hours per 
gallon as against 883 for paraffin, when burning in lamps giving 
equal candle-power. Thus alcohol at 1s. 8d. per gallon is able 
to compete favourably with pasaffin at 9d. There is no smell or 
smoke, the wick does not burn, the alcohol evaporates when 
spilled, and the lamp is safe. The agricultural population in our 
own country, who live some distance away from the centres that 
produce and distribute electricity, coal, petroleum, and coal gas, 
should find this fuel of very great service. 

Alcohol is also essential to many industries and is used in the 
manufacture of finish ; stains, paints, enamels, varnishes, polishes, 
or lacquers ; felt and other hats; celluloid, xylonite, and similar 
substances ; linoleum and similar substances ; smokeless powders, 
fulminates, and other explosives ; soap; electric lamp filaments ; 
electric cables; incandescent mantles; ether; chloroform; 
ethyl chloride and bromide ; solid medicinal extracts ; alkaloids 
and fine chemicals ; embrocations, liniments, and lotions ; surgical 
dressings ; capsules and other medicinal appliances ; hair washes ; 
cattle medicines; plant washes, insecticides, and sheep dips ; 
aniline and other dyes (solids, solutions) ; fireworks and matches ; 
photographic plates and papers, and is useful for other photo- 
graphic purposes; steel pens; silk, crape, and embroidery ; arti- 
ficial flowers, etc. ; rubber ; artificial silk; ships’ compasses, spirit 
levels, etc.; inks; collodion ; disinfectants ; and hop extract. 

Still other uses are dyeing and cleaning operations in laundries 
and dye-works ; textile printing; preservation of specimens in 
museums and hospitals; educational and scientific purposes in 
colleges and schools; analytical and scientific purposes in the 
laboratories of analysts, works, chemists, etc.; for hospitals, 
asylums, and infirmaries; electrotyping and printing; for 
Admiralty dockyards and "War Office arsenals and workshops, 
chiefly for varnishes and polishes. 
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In Germany in 1913-14 about 81 per cent. of the alcohol 
manufactured was derived from potatoes, about 18 per cent. 
from grain, and the rest from molasses and other materials. 
United States draws its supply from maize and molasses, and 
France obtains it from maize, molasses, and beet. In the United 
Kingdom the distilleries until recently—when a number of them 
were taken over by the Government and used for war purposes— 
were almost wholly occupied in the manufacture of spirits for 
human consumption. They numbered in all 159, and the materials 
used by them for manufacture were as follows : 
Malt ‘ ° . - 1:054 million quarters. 
Unmalted grain . ree a 
Rice 3 . ft 

Molasses . 

Glucose . 

Sugar. = 

Other materials 


It should be noted that in Germany during 1913, 70 million 
gallons of alcohol were derived from potatoes alone, nearly 54,000 
distilleries being employed in this work, and further that, as early 
as 1908, 68,405 distilleries were producing 115°6 million gallons of 
alcohol, computed as absolute alcohol. To the individual who 
has studied the British Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Industrial Alcohol (1905), the immense difference between the 
German and British statistics is not as surprising as it would appear 
to any one who is not acquainted with that Report. The above- 
mentioned Committee was appointed for the purpose of advising 
Parliament as to the further measures (if any) to be adopted, 
“without prejudice to the Revenue derived from spirits and with 
due regard to the interests of the producers of spirits in the United 
Kingdom,” for facilitating the use of alcohol in arts and manu- 
factures without payment of duty. 

One is led to conclude from the findings of this body that it con- 
cerned itself solely with the possibility of extending the use of spirit 
without reducing the Revenue. The following quotations from the 
Report prove how far it was led atray by this consideration : 


Lacquers, Varnishes, ete.—. . . We consider that for this trade neither the 
character nor the price of the spirit under existing conditions creates any serious 
hindrance, except perhaps for goods exported. For, in the home market, the trade 
enjoys a considerable amount of practical protection, owing to the fact that imported 
lacquers and varnishes containing spirit are charged full spirit duty on the quantity 
of spirit contained. 

Motor Vehicles.—Spirit is not used at present in this country as a fuel for motor 
vehicles. . . . Where spirit is used for motor or other engines in France or Germany 
it is almost entirely for agricultural engines. . . . For the moment, therefore, the 
question of the use of spirit for motor vehicles will be one of price, and as at present 
the price of petrol is about half the price of methylated spirit, we think that close 
investigation of the matter may be delayed until such time as there may be an ap- 
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proximation between the prices of petrol and spirit sufficient to create a practical 
alternative of choice between the two. 

Briefly, while France and Germany were obtaining suitable 
engines and appliances, and building up a vast industry vitally 
necessary to every great commercial nation, England was to 
remain a spectator, and then when petrol became expensive she 
could buy alcohol and engines from the Continent. It was the 
usual ‘‘ Wait-and-See ” policy, and we are paying hand over fist 
for it to-day. The Departmental Committee was so short-sighted 
it was unable to realize that, far from there being a decrease in 
Revenue, there would inevitably be a very large increase, as new 
industries would spring up, agriculture would be stimulated, and 
employment for many thousands would follow, thus providing 
Revenue from new sources. 

Some years ago Mr. F. W. Reid stated 


that the distillers were unanimously in favour of duty-free alcohol for industrial 
purposes, as the production of potable alcohol was already greater than the demand, 
and only about 50 per cent. of the plant capacity could be used, on account of excise 
restrictions, therefore, before the price of alcohol could be reduced, the distillers must 
halve their plant or double their output. 


Professor Vivian B. Lewes, writing in 1907, says that the 
production of alcohol is so hampered by regulations as to be 
almost doubled in price. 

The manner in which the German Government dealt with the 
problem of the taxation of alcohol was admirable. Instead of taxing 
the finished article, as we do, they adopted a “ mash capacity 
tax.” The effect of this was naturally to drive the distillers to 
increase by every possible means the output of the mash unit. 

They adopted the plan of cramming as much fermentable 
matter as possible into the mash-tub. For this purpose they 
thickened the mash and selected potatoes which were richest in 
starch. In order to obtain the desired thickening they were 
led to improve their technical methods and to construct a more 
efficient apparatus, and farmers were encouraged to cultivate a 
specialized potato for the purpose of procuring the highest possible 
output of starchy substance. Potatoes contain less starch than 
cereals, as the following figures show : 

Potatoes. ° . °20 per cent. 


Wheat . ‘ - 60 per cent. 
Rice . . . . 83 per cent. 


but cereals yield less starch per acre than do potatoes : 


l acre = 12 cwits. grain = 8.2 cwts. starch. 
» =123,, potatoes = 22 er) 
1 ton of potatoes = 25 to 28 gallons absolute alcohol. 
me e » = 30 gallons of 90-per-cent. alcohol. 


Hence farmers found it more profitable to grow 
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than grain for the distilleries, and the German Government 
achieved its object. 

In 1887 a tax was imposed on the finished product, but it was 
refunded on alcohol used for industrial purposes. Almost im- 
mediately the consumption of alcohol was reduced by one-third, 
but the distilleries suffered no injurious effects from this tax, for 
the various inconveniences which hindered the free use of the 
tax-free alcohol were removed, and the total amount of alcohol 
used leaped up in 1886-7 from 18,300,000 litres to 31,100,000 litres. 

In 1895 a progressive tax was levied on production. It was 
called the Brennsteuer or distillation tax, and the Revenue received 
from it was employed in paying a bounty on alcohol that was 
not used for human consumption. From the date of the im- 
position of this tax harvests increased enormously, and in 1905 
they reached 48 million tons. 

As regards the production of potatoes in this country, the 
figures compare favourably with those of Germany, which pro- 
duced on an average, in 1907, 205°08 bushels per acre, while in 
the United Kingdom it worked out at 210 bushels per acre. 
The soil and climate of Great Britain are distinctly superior to 
Germany, yet the following figures issued in a British Report 
on Agriculture in the latter country show how the incapacity 
of our Government for over thirty years has more than nullified 
the advantages we possess. 


Propuce PER 100 Aorzs or CULTIVATED LAND 
Crop. Great Britain Germany. 

Population . . 45to50 persons .. 70 to 75 persons. 
Com . . . 15 tons ae 
Potatoes ; a | ee 
Meat. F —— 
Milk . : « he 
Sugar . ; ‘ — 


The German Distillers Society has proved that the average 
crop of potatoes may be almost doubled, if all the growers are as 
skilful as the best. Potatoes need heavy manuring, good soil, 
and careful tending. There is therefore in this industry much 
scope for individual effort. 

Having ably traced the rapid growth and development of the 
production of industrial alcohol in Germany, and having compared 
it with the conditions that prevail in the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Tweedy deals very exhaustively with the conditions that 
prevail in the United States of America and in France. With 
regard to United States he writes : 

It is sufficiently surprising that a country which produces so much petrol (gasolene) 


that in 1914 31 per cent. of our petrol imports came from it, should be at all exercised 
about an alternative fuel, while we have been content for so many years to let the 
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matter slide, although we produce, except for some shale petrol and more benzol, no 
part of the motor spirit which we use. 


The history of the struggle for the cause of tax-free alcohol in 
United States, as related by Mr. Tweedy, is extremely interesting 
and instructive, furnishing much food for thought to those in 
Great Britain and Ireland who wish to see the restrictions on this 
valuable source of industry removed, and who would be ready, 
if sufficient support were forthcoming, to initiate a campaign 
against the apathy and ignorance which keeps our country to a 
large extent dependent on other nations for the liquid that not 
alone drives our motor-cars and our agricultural engines, but is 
also essential to so many industries. For the year ending March 
1916, 144 million gallons of petrol were imported by the United 
Kingdom, and it is estimated that the loss to the nation on that 
item alone is at least £10,000,000 per annum. This figure does 
not include the 150 million gallons of lamp oil imported annually. 
For it must be understood that alcohol can be used in every case 
where now a white mineral oil is used for lighting, heating, and 

ower. 

With regard to the conditions governing the actual production 
and use of industrial alcohol in the United Kingdom, Mr. Tweedy 
writes as follows : 

Industrial alcohol in Germany is not only tax-free, as it is in the United Kingdom, 
but it is freely produced and freely used, neither of which is true for this country, 
and that is the trouble which must be faced and remedied if both agriculture and 
industry are to respond to the needs of the nation. When our Excise authorities 
are approached, they say that industrial alcohol is free already, and all we have to do 
is to use it. When asked how a supply can be obtained for general use in motor-cars 
and agricultural engines, they simply roar with laughter, or hold up their hands in 
horror, at the idea of the thing being done. They politely, or with an air of the 
greatest boredom, hand you a form of “ application to be allowed to receive industrial 
methylated spirits for use in an art or manufacture,” from which it is evident that 
whoever succeeds in satisfying the Commissioners thet he does not intend to drink 
the stuff, and eventually graduates as a receiver, will be chained for ever to several 
Revenue officers, and will have his pockets searched and his breath smelt every time 
he leaves the prescribed rooms in which the free alcohol may be used. 


Professor Ormanby said in 1914: 


that the production of alcohol in Great Britain is hedged about with such restrictions, 
and the utilization of the finished product is hemmed in with so many difficulties, 
that the inventor is inclined to regard the whole field as unworthy of serious work. 


A Departmental Committee in 1904, when investigating the 
conditions governing industrial spirit reported that in 1903 the 
consumption in Germany was: 


For domestic use . ; ; . 33 million proof gallons. 
For motor and other engines . ol <5 
For industrial purposes . . - 83 5 
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In England the consumption during the same period was : 


For domestic use . . : - 2-2 million proof gallons. 
For motor and other engines . nil 
For industrial purposes . ; eee i a 


A tax of twopence halfpenny per gallon is imposed on oil in 
Germany, but in England it is admitted free. Alcohol is used in 
large quantities in the former country for domestic purposes 
because it is less costly than coal, gas, or oil. The two countries 
were compared by the Departmental Committee as follows : 

Price of methylated Petroleum 

spirit per bulk gallon per gallon 
In Germany . ; P . Is. Od. (normal) a 10d. 
In United Kingdom : . Is. 9d. (present, 1904) .. 5d. to 7d. 


Upon these figures they dismissed “ almost entirely the use 
of spirit for domestic purposes as offering an opening for ex- 
pansion in the United Kingdom.” It is worthy of remark that 
they made no allusion to the use of alcohol in engines, and they 
announced that the 635,000 gallons used for vinegar-making 
did not affect England. Prior to the war there were certainly 
a number of stills in Great Britam which were kept under a 
constant and costly supervision and only worked for a limited 
period. Most of the raw materials used were imported and were 
extremely expensive. On the other hand, the stills in Germany 
were worked at top speed and received a continuous supply of 
cheap raw material grown at home. 

It is only a matter of fourteen years since the Departmental 
Committee made their report, and paraffin oil is now up to 2s. 4d. 
per gallon, and only a very limited supply of adulterated petrol 
is obtainable, and that at 3s. 6d. or more a gallon, both coming 
from abroad. For this we must thank the short-sightedness of 
the Government and its advisers at the opening of the nineteenth 
century and at the end of the last century. But it is little use 
regretting the past. The question arises, will this hopeless in- 
capacity to perceive the signs of the times, this lasssez-faire 
attitude with regard to industry, prevail in Great Britain ? 
There is an increasing army, not alone of men, but of women 
seeking employment. If work in abundance is not at once 
provided the emigration roll will speedily grow to be as great 
as the death roll of the war. Surely, therefore, peace will 
bring with it a fine opportunity for the planting of a national 
industry for the production of this fuel, an industry which could, 
if wisely directed and tended, assume in time the vast proportions 
of the German industry. Industrial alcohol will be one of the 
important fuels of the future: as has been already pointed out, 
it is necessary in a very great number of manufacturing opera- 
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tions, and numerous industries will automatically develop from 
it if it is encouraged and assisted and given its full chance. 

On the Continent, during the last decade, co-operative societies 
among the farmers have come to play an important part in the 
agricultural life of the rural communities. Germany has found 
them extremely useful in the development of her alcohol industry. 
The manner in which their resources are utilized is as follows : 

A distillery is set up on a farm in a certain district. Each 
farmer when he joins a co-operative society declares the minimum 
acreage he will give up to the growing of an alcohol crop. A fine 
is exacted if he fails to cultivate the minimum of land to which 
he has pledged himself. The distillery is thus sure of a con- 
tinuous supply of material, and the members of the society divide 
the profits from it between themselves as they may arrange. 
There are no middlemen to absorb profits, the alcohol being dis- 
tributed by a central body working directly with the societies. 

In Ireland co-operation among the farmers has been carried 
on with remarkable success, thanks to the splendid pioneer work 
of Sir Horace Plunkett, who founded the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, the name by which the co-operative move- 
ment is known. One of its special features is the co-operative 
creamery, a building where milk is turned into butter in large 
quantities, its owners, the farmers of the surrounding district, 
bringing their milk to it. Small distilleries could easily be run 
on the same principle in this island, whose soil is particularly 
favourable to potato-growing. In any part of the United 
Kingdom where the co-operative system prevails, and where 
potatoes can be successfully cultivated, it should not be difficult 
to set up an alcohol industry, provided the Government gave 
the necessary encouragement. 

In the summary and conclusion of his book Mr. Tweedy deals 
with such a possibility. He describes a district frequently to be 
met with in Ireland, which is divided into small holdings where 
the land is “rather second class,” and he states his belief that 
potatoes grown in such a district for industrial alcohol would be 
a staple crop, always bringing in a satisfactory price to the farmer, 
whether the crop is large or small and whatever the size of the 
potatoes. The farmers belonging to the local co-operative society 
would bind themselves to supply every year a certain minimum 
quantity of potatoes to the central distillery, and in return they 
would be entitled to a fixed quantity of spent mash and slop 
in addition to the alcohol produced. Such alcohol would pass 
into the hands of the Central Federation of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies in Dublin. This body would have a special 
department for “the purpose of collecting the alcohol produced 
by the affiliated societies, before disposing of it to the order of 
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the Central Alcohol Association, the State-recognized trust, 
which would handle practically the whole alcohol output of the 
nation.” 

It is impossible to enumerate in detail the many advantages 
that must accrue from such an industry. Work on such distil- 
leries would occupy about eight months of the year and would 
have the effect of keeping the best men in the country, as they 
would have “constant employment at good wages all the year 
round—growing the potatoes, distilling them, feeding the cattle, 
and milking them.” Mr. Tweedy draws an attractive picture of 
the economic conditions that might prevail among the rural 
population if the alcohol industry were established on these lines. 
He writes : 

The farmers find no difficulty in paying the minimum wage of 25s. per week, and 
that has been brought about by several causes. The standard of labour is higher, 
and there is hardly any time lost as there used to be over wet days and the effects 
of over-much drink on holidays and market days; next, the introduction of simple 
and cheap alcohol engines for driving farm machinery has economized labour per 


unit of output without displacing hands; and, lastly. the business of farming has 
become more profitable because it is being conducted along scientific lines. 


There is ample justification for this statement. For it repre- 
sents what has happened all over Central Europe during the last 
thirty years, and there is no doubt that since the revolution, 
that commenced at the opening of 1917 in our agricultural economy 
the need for experiments and investigation with a view to the 
foundation of such an industry becomes increasingly urgent with 
every month that passes. It is calculated that about 44 million 
tons of potatoes have been grown in Ireland this year. There is 
about a ton to every man, woman, and baby in the island. 
When transport is no longer a serious difficulty, andiwhen food- 
supplies are entirely set free again, the demand for potatoes 
must inevitably decline. Consequently, a large proportion of 
land tilled for potatoes will relapse back into pasture unless it is 
made worth while for the farmers to continue to till their land. 
Mr. Tweedy proves conclusively in his book that tillage for the 
production of alcohol in times of peace is the best possible method 
of providing plenty of potatoes for eating in case war should 
break out. 


At present we grow almost all the potatoes that we require for food, except in bad 
seasons, against which nothing will prevail unless it be more potatoes grown normally 
for alcohol and switched on to the food market in such an emergency. Prices fixed 
by the natural action of economic laws instead of by a food controller would settle that 
soon enough. Potatoes converted into alcohol keep almost indefinitely, so that a 
national reserve of alcohol can be created to tide over such a crisis. In the form 
of potatoes they do not keep for many months. 


Finally, it must be borne in mind that large and small potatoes, 
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potatoes which are not fit for food, can be utilized for the pro- 
duction of alcohol. This means a very great saving of anxiety 
to the farmer, for he is thus certain of obtaining a market for 
unsaleable potatoes. Then the refuse from the distillery has a 
high manurial value and can be used on the producers’ farms. 
In addition, a local distillery would provide a cheap lighting, 
heating, and power fuel in the most remote country districts. 
For farming operations alone industrial alcohol would therefore 
be of very great service to the rural community. 

Mr. Tweedy’s work, Industrial Alcohol, has not been written 
solely for experts. There are few technicalities in it, and the 
general public can therefore study it with much advantage. 
The subject of industrial alcohol and its possibilities in the future 
is vast, yet Mr. Tweedy has dealt with it in such a successful 
manner that the man in the street, having perused this volume, 
will have a very clear idea of the need for the development of this 
valuable source of wealth and an understanding of the nature of 
an industry that before the war brought widespread prosperity 
to the agricultural population in Germany, and has since furnished 
that country with a rapid and efficient means of transport for its 
armies in the field. 

The three main factors operating against the production of 
industrial alcohol in the United Kingdom are timidity, ignorance, 
and lethargy. The Co-operative Reference Library, Plunkett 
House, is to be congratulated on its initiative in publishing a work 
that will, if properly studied by our business men, go far to 
dissipate this ignorance and should rouse a spirit of revolt against 
the lethargy and timidity that in peace-time prevented the 
English people from seizing a golden opportunity for founding 
a great national industry. 

It must be recognized that the Government is the main 
barrier to progress in this respect, and the time has come when 
our administrators should be roused to a sense of the importance 
of this new fuel in the commercial future of the nation and the 
necessity of making its production one of their first considerations. 
If they fail to do so they will irretrievably narrow the scope of 
our industries and they will lose a magnificent opportunity for 
providing employment for thousands of that vast army of men 
and women who strained every nerve and sacrificed the best of 
their life and health in the service of the Empire. 


G. D. Cummins 


* Industrial Alcohol, by Robert N. Tweedy (The Co-operative Reference Library, 
Plunkett House, Dublin, 1s.). 
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WHEN England and the Empire of which it is the core emerged 
from the greatest struggle of all our long tempestuous history, 
they had certain rights proceeding from the ideas of justice 
instinctive in man. (1) They had a right to obtain the greatest 
dey"ee of security in their power against a repetition of attack 
by the foe with whom they had fought. (2) They had the right 
to inflict punishment upon that murderous and treacherous nation 
to an extent commensurate with its guilt. (3) They had the 
right, within the limits of possibility which the circumstances 
of the world imposed, to exact compensation, whether in money 
or in territory, or in both, on a scale correspondent to the enormous 
sacrifices which the world-outrage had entailed. These rights 
were common to all the peoples who resisted in arms the aggression 
of Germany and of Germany’s allies. And according to the 
manner in which these allies had in the course of the conflict 
adhered to, or violated, the laws of war, and according to the 
amount of injury thus inflicted, was the liability of those 
aggressors to suffer penalty and to make payment. 

On what are based these rights here alleged to exist? On 
human reason and the conscience of mankind, as these are shown 
by the general tenor of nearly all law since civilization began. 
Law is written custom. Law is the expression, developed through 
the ages, of what men, in free States at least, think should be 
done. Law expresses, indeed, the word “ ought”: this is what 
“ought” to be. And in the law of the State, directed towards 
the individual, two principles are embedded, as fundamental 
elements in a substance: (1) that “the breaker pays,” and 
(2) that the guilty shall be punished. These two primeval rules 
are designed to bring about the great end of all law, and that 
end answers to the first of the three rights named above as 
attaching to our victorious issue from the war. For the goal of 
law is protection, protection of life and protection of the means 
of life—that is, of property. But if this be the sum of the law 
which secures the private citizen against outrage by his fellows, 
how much more must it be, or should it be, the object of a nation, 
made the victim of wanton attack, which, having repelled that 
attack, is in a position to dictate terms ? 

Now the British Empire, together with its Allies and the 
United States, was in that position in November 1918. But in 
place of satisfying the plain demands of justice, in place of taking 
steps to put it out of the power of Germany, the principal criminal, 
to scheme and conspire and strike once more against the peace 
of the world, we, the victors, relinquished justice for an idea. 
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That idea was at least as old as medieval Christianity—to go no 
further back. For in the brain of Hildebrand, in the eleventh 
century, was conceived the notion of a vast theocracy, which 
should impose peace and order, through Papal despotism, on all 
the kingdoms and peoples of Christendom. The League of 
Nations is the modern substitute for that conception. Where it 
principally differs is in its reliance on “ public opinion,” instead 
of on the assumption of divine authority, as the main sanction 
of its acts. Of the two forces, some persons may prefer the 
earlier, seeing that of this modern warranty nothing is certain 
save that a nation bent on war will disregard it if it be adverse. 
What the Roman Church failed to achieve in the day of its utmost 
power, and in the depth of the Age of Faith, even when men 
feared anathema more than death, and placed the good of their 
souls above that of their bodies, that the modern architects of 
the League are hardly likely to achieve. 

But prophecy is here needless, because fact takes its place. 
The failure of the League of Nations is written in letters of blood 
and flame across the face of Russia and of Asia. There, where 
millions have perished and are still perishing by starvation, by 
the sword, and by tortures unsurpassed in horror in the annals 
of the human race, the height and breadth and depth of President 
Wilson’s folly may be seen. What is the use of a League designed, 
as the prologue to the Covenant declares, for the purpose of 
ingeminating “ peace and security,” when it is as powerless as a 
collection of conscientious objectors to arrest processes of slaughter 
and devastation over huge areas of the earth’s surface and amongst 
vast numbers of the world’s population? Of what value is its 
avowed object to prevent war between nations, when it is totally 
incapable to cope at all with a catastrophe unparalleled in destruc- 
tiveness since the fifth century of our era ? 

The League may indeed be said to be debarred by its own 
constitution even from attempt to intervene ; for in the commen- 
tary which is attached to the Covenant it is laid down that “ the 
League cannot be used as a Holy Alliance to suppress national 
or other movements within the boundaries of the member States, 
but only to prevent forcible annexation from without.” Russia, 
it may be said, is not yet a member State, and to that extent 
the League might be thought free to interpose, if it possessed 
what it now lacks—namely, the will and the striking-power. 
But, nevertheless, this self-denying ordinance, like lightning 
illuminating night, instantly reveals the hopeless absurdity of 
the League’s pretensions to secure the world’s peace. Its hopes, 
its aims, are restricted to dealing with formal obligations, with 
diplomatic controversies, with ordered peoples moved by honest 
motive. With a world in uproar it has no correspondence. It 
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stands, therefore, outside of, and it has no relevance to, the 
actual state of human affairs. Insurgent masses, starving and 
dying, bloodthirsty fanaticism, savage internecine tribal hate— 
with these things it has no concern. 

We have dealt, so far, with the League in what may be called 
its world aspect, and from that point of view its impotence leaps 
to the eye. If the war had never occurred, if Bolshevism had 
never been created, if the German people had never existed, if 
all mankind were in a state of tranquillity, if all statesmen were 

hilanthropists, and if the heart of man were never evil, we can 

eely admit that the League of Nations might have been to some 
extent merely an innocuous superfluity, though even then not 
without its dangers for the British Empire. But since every one 
of these desiderata is wanting, since in actuality a situation the 
exact reverse of these objects of desire is found, the League 
is not innocuous but, on the contrary, a prodigious curse to 
struggling humanity. For to mistake a broken reed for a firm 
support at the moment when you are falling over a precipice 
means death. 

Take the League’s effect in relation, not only to the world at 
large, but to the British Empire in particular. At once the least 
reflection shows that to the hopes of our race, to the noble vision 
of a federation of free peoples, knit together to win and hold the 
ideals of ordered liberty, of humanity, and of justice, the accursed 
League, if it ever become an operative reality, will be as a bar and 
as a blight. For what need could be imagined for a League of 
the British Dominions if the League of Nations held the field ? 
That enkindling dream which for a generation past has in- 
spired thousands of our best and ablest to lead lives of devoted 
service to the British cause would be dissolved for ever, to 
mingle with the might-have-beens. Yet between the two con- 
ceptions there is this difference: that the British Federation 
would have been—as indeed it has been already—a mighty 
living force, directing its resources to stem evil and to promote 
good, capable of action swift and direct, one in aspiration and 
united in interest, while President Wilson’s miserable progeny 
embraces interests fiercely conflicting, national ideals widely 
removed, and an utter incapacity for swift action and prompt 
decision. 

But in calling this projected League before the bar of thought 
we have to take into account, not only its written constitution, 
which displays a shadowy tenuity of being, but the collateral 
circumstances which accompanied or preceded its birth. We 
shall see in the light thus thrown that, though the ultimate end 
of the League is said to be to abolish war, its more immediate 
and incomparably more probable result will be to abolish the 
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British Empire. For the issue of this Minerva from the head of 
President Wilson was preceded by a demand from him that 
Britain should surrender her sceptre of the seas. He required 
her to strip her Navy of naval power. He ordered her to grant 
the “‘ Freedom of the Seas ”’—that is, to deprive her fleet in time 
of war of the right to prohibit the use of the paths of the ocean 
to her foe.* But since the whole aim of naval warfare is to cut 
an enemy’s communications by sea, and thus to forbid to him 
the immense advantages, the inexpressible assistance, which the 
command of the ocean highways confers; since to secure this 
result naval battles are fought and naval strategy is directed ; 
this demand by the President amounted to an intention to destroy 
that sea-power which—reinforced now by air-power—is as the 
very charter of Britain’s being. And this act of extreme hostility 
was accompanied by a threat. ‘‘ Unless you obey me,” said in 
effect the apostle of peace, “ I will see to it that the United States 
shall build a fleet greater than yours.” The ability to construct 
such an armada inheres in the North American Republic because 
it came late into the world-strife. While Britain made war, 
the States made money ; and because Britain’s wealth had been 
thus expended in a quarrel in which everything held sacred by 
the American Union was at stake, therefore was President Wilson 
in a position to threaten her with destruction, through wealth 
converted into armaments, if she declined to relinquish that 
exercise of naval power which is the bond of her Empire and the 
guarantee of her existence. 

In essence this act was worthy of some medieval prince who 
took his policy from Machiavelli; it was worthy of Napoleon I, 
or of the present ex-Kaiser. But the act was performed, with 
all its implications of indescribable malignity, and it was in the 
atmosphere thus created that the League, the precious League of 
Peace, was born. 

Is it possible, is it even permissible, for any British statesman, 
while considering the relation to the League into which his country 
should enter, to forget this enormous outrage perpetrated by its 
author ? For if Britain were indeed deprived of her naval supe- 
riority, then, ipso facto, the dissolution of her Empire is decreed. 
Not alone the tie of kinship unites the autonomous States in 
that Empire, but also the strong chain of self-interest. At that 
fact none but the cynic or the fool will sneer, for human affairs 
are of such a character, and human nature itself is so constructed, 
that, outside the domain of the spiritual, no great enduring 


* Had the doctrine of the “ Freedom of the Seas” been in force during the recent 
war, there could have been no blockade of Germany. She would have been at liberty 
to import any munitions and goods which she needed in neutral vessels, or, probably, 
even in her own. 
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partnership was ever built from which the natural element of 
self-interest was excluded. But if superiority at sea pass from 
Britain to the States, then that mighty link of self-interest which 
consists in self-preservation, in union for defence, will be broken, 
and the whole attraction inherent in this paramount consideration 
will be transferred to the republic of which Mr. Wilson is Presi- 
dent. In such circumstances the component States of the British 
Raj would inevitably fall from their present political alignment, 
drawn from it as the planets of our solar system might be con- 
ceived to be drawn by the approach of some greater sun. How, 
indeed, could those States remain, when the whole empire of which 
they were part became subject to the behests of the United 
States, compelled to obey its dictates even as the soldiers of the 
centurion obeyed their chief? For this, and nothing else (save 
in so far as the future development of air-power may modify 
sea-power), would be the position should the threat of President 
Wilson be fulfilled. 

Have our politicians, as they bleat out in sheep-like uniformity 
the asinine formula that, in dealing with the question of our naval 
strength, they refuse to contemplate the possibility of a war 
with our brethren across the Atlantic, etc.—have they deigned 
to think over the plain results, here presented, which would 
inevitably accrue from a condition of naval inferiority? To 
imagine war is, in this connexion, wholly needless. For these 
results would follow, without war, in the mere process of natural 
sequel. 

Unless the foregoing arguments can be, not merely asserted, 
but proved to be invalid, the deduction will be seen to ensue 
that the League of Nations and the British Empire are two in- 
compatibles. We may have one, but we cannot, for any consider- 
able term of years, keep both. To put it briefly, we should lose 
the hope of federation, because the League, even according to its 
written covenant, aims at arrogating to itself the world-functions 
which a federated British Empire would discharge, and we should 
lose the Empire itself if the doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas, 
not actually incorporated in that Covenant, but based upon it, 
bound up with it, and interpenetrated with its spirit, were to come 
to fruition. 

But there are other strokes at British power and British 
influence which proceed with directness from the League’s con- 
stitution. Although the principle of self-determinism is no- 
where set forth explicitly in the text of the document, the whole 
of Article XXII is instinct with its presence. Here again, to 
estimate aright the tendencies which the League sets in motion, 
we have to look, not merely at the written word, but at the manner 
in which already it is bemg construed, and at the effects which 
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already it has produced. It is not too much to say that those 
effects have been profoundly disastrous even within the few 
months which have elapsed since publication. Alike in India, 
in Egypt, and in Ireland, the thought of the League and the ideas 
connected with it have promoted sedition and fanned the flame 
of discontent. Nay, the League’s baleful breath has done far 
more than this. It has inspired the British Government and the 
British Parliament to commit the greatest act of treason at once 
to true democracy and to this country which the annals of this 
nation can record. 

For was not “the principle of self-determinism,” if not 
the root-cause, at least the impelling force which brought forth 
the Government of India Bill? By that Bill, now enacted, a 
vast population of helpless natives was flung to the wolves against 
whom, for more than a century past, the Anglo-Indian Civil 
Service had given them protection. “ Like cattle,” as their own 
protesters said, they were handed over to the Brahmins, their 
hereditary oppressors, and this in the name of freedom and in 
the pretended satisfaction of democratic sentiment. Many frauds 
and prodigious crimes have been perpetrated in the ne 
pursuit of liberty, but (if we except for the moment the orgies 


of hell practised by the Bolsheviks) few parallels can be found 
in history to this enormous infamy. By the measure, engineered 
largely by Mrs. Annie Besant (previously interned for seditious 


conduct during the war), the dethroned tyrants are reinstated 
under all the forms of law. Once more corruption and exaction 
are freed from control and endued with power, while the noblest 
civil service which the world has ever known is to be prostituted 
to obedience to the lawyers and financiers of Bengal.* 

If any doubt the correctness of this picture, the proof is easy. 
It is necessary only to imagine that British bayonets are withdrawn 
from India. Then in a moment, like a house of cards, like a mirage 
in the desert, the whole artificial fabric of so-called elected rule 
will fall and dissolve. The native Ministers, the baboos, and the 
money-grubbers will levant into darkness, and the native princes 
of Hindustan, the men who stood by the King-Emperor during 
the war and whom we now outrage by this foolery, will march 
their regiments into the forsaken regions and assume absolute 
dominion. But a system of administration entrusted to men 
whose very skins would be slit if British power—to which that 
administration is now to be denied—were removed, is a monstrous 
travesty of genuine government. 

By this test indeed—that is, by the ability of a ministry and 

* As Jews are in India the objects of almost universal contempt, the fact that 


Mr. Montagu actually holds the post of Secretary of State for our Indian Einpire is 
not a compliment to the princes and peoples of Hindustan. 
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a legislative assembly to enforce respect for their own laws and 
to maintain their own authority against illegal assault by their 
own nationals—may be gauged the reality, or the pretence, of 
fitness for autonomy. So measured, not India only, but Egypt 
and Ireland, supply demonstration of the consummate folly of the 
whole principle of self-determinism, as expressed in the famous 
Fourteen Points which Mr. Wilson has sought to substitute for the 
Ten Commandments. The spirit of those maxims breathes through 
the Covenant of the League, and exhibits in the sequels already 
produced the absurdities and the tragedies which proceed from 
the crude application of generalities to practical affairs. For 
just as, if British troops and the European police were withdrawn 
from India, bloodshed and anarchy and violent oppression would 
take at once the place of peace and order, so, as is plainly visible, 
would like results follow like removal in the land of the Pharaohs 
and in the unhappy Emerald Isle. In Egypt fierce riots, strikes, 
and, in the town population, savage hate are the fruits to which 
the ideas of self-determinism have given birth. Death already 
follows in its track, death and the unsettlement of a regime which 
has conferred greater benefits upon the Egyptian fellaheen within 
thirty-eight years than were bestowed by all their previous rulers 
in the last twenty centuries. And the demands of the agitators 
include even a cry for the restoration of Turkey’s authority, of 
Turkey which governed Egypt from 1517 to 1798, and throughout 
that period inflicted endless misery on her unhappy subjects. 
During that time Egypt, it has been written, “ was blotted out of 
history.”” Trade vanished, and penury and barbarism came in 
their stead. Nor did those Moslem bloodsuckers, in those three 
hundred years, build one single mosque. Yet such is the grotesque 
upshot of President Wilson’s principle, such the actual working 
of its impulse through his League, that this most corrupt of all 
powers (previous to Bolshevism) is called for again by voices 
assuming to speak for the Egyptian. The curse of Europe, 
dethroned on the Bosphorus, is to be reinstated, if these have 
their way, on the banks of the Nile. 

It would be difficult to conceive blows more serious than those 
which have been struck at the fabric of our Empire since the fatal 
Armistice concluded in November 1918. Had they been the con- 
sequence of defeat in war, what results more formidable could be 
expected than the overthrow of British Administration in India 
(carrying with it, as it does carry, the destruction within a year or 
two, of Lancashire’s trade), the undermining of our power in Egypt, 
and an immense impetus to sedition in Ireland? There, indeed, 
the evil has long existed. It does not owe its being to Mr. Wilson 
or to the League of Nations. But can any one doubt that the ideas 
connected with that delusive creation have assisted mightily 
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those enemies of everything British whose goal is separation, 
final and complete, coupled with the plunder of Ulster and the 
payment of a great subsidy, a species of war indemnity, by 
detested and defeated England ? 

Here it is appropriate to point out that the very Covenant 
of the League provides opportunity for maliciousness to vent its 
slanders. For in Article XI the right is declared of each member 
State to draw to the notice of the League’s Council or Assembly 
“any circumstance whatever” alleged to affect international 
relations and to threaten international peace. What a chance 
will thus be given to Germany, when, purged presumably of all 
sin, she becomes one of the band of brothers, to beget trouble 
for the British Empire! In Ireland, in Asia, in Africa, she can 
hardly fail to find pretexts for pouring out her venom. Does not 
British rule in Egypt affect “international relations”? Has 
Ireland no friends in America who might raise a like plea? No 
longer masters in our own house, we shall have the misdirected and 
misinformed opinion of the world constantly stirred up against 
our polity by the machinations of malignant foes. And if Article 
XI be insufficient base for such manceuvring, then it can be 
supplemented by “ Undertaking (a)” of Article XXIII, if this 
be affirmed by present or future agreement. For “ Undertaking 
(a) contemplates the establishment of “the necessary inter- 
national organizations ” to “ secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both in their 
own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and 
industrial relations extend.” 

It must be manifest that under either Article XI or this first 
declaration of Article XXIII any State hostile to Britain, in the 
one case, or any representative of the “ international organiza- 
tion,” in the other, can do an infinity of mischief. To have a real 
grievance will be entirely needless. All that will be necessary 
is to pretend to have it. But the greatest source of danger to 
the British Empire, and not to the British Empire only but to the 
whole world (with the possible exception of Germany), which is to 
be found in the Covenant consists in the creation of this proposed 
“international organization.” This is a new departure with a 
vengeance. This is a stroke dealt at the very bedrock of the 
world’s order and of human civilization. For these have hitherto 
been based on the principle of nationality. It was that principle 
which defeated Germany. It was for the nation that the warrior 
died. Had the German legions been confronted only with an 
“ international organization,’ divorced from the national principle, 
the masses of manual labourers, in this country and in every 
country opposed to the Kaiser, would now be working as flogged 
slaves in his armies, But the hour when love of nation has 
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triumphed over love of tyranny, the hour when Europe is filled 
with the graves of the dead who died for their country, that hour 
is chosen to promulgate, as with the voice of a giant ingratitude 
and an unmatched folly, an international creed. Labour troubles 
are to be dealt with, not by the States to which respectively they 
appertain, but by labour representatives gathered from all the 
earth. From this time forth there will be not a grievance, or a 
fad, or an economic heresy which will not be able to find a forum 
under the gis of the League. 

In the actual condition of affairs, with extremists everywhere 
predominant in the labour world, what result can possibly follow 
from this madness other than the reinforcement of Bolshevism ? 
Bolshevism will be, as it were, officialized. It will be given its 
place at the international labour board established by the League. 
That plague, that fire, that Black Death of the twentieth century 
which threatens to engulf all the harvest which ages of culture 
have gathered together, and to plunge a remnant of mankind 
back into hideous barbarism, is to receive the help of the League 
of Nations. 

Here it is that we touch at last the true indictment against 
that miserable fraud. It is due to the ideas, which the American 
Presidential professor incorporated (though with anzemic verbiage) 
in the Covenant, that the nations banded against the Teuton 
failed to exercise the rights named at the beginning of this essay, 
and through that failure lost the fruits of victory. Had there 
been no such ideas, had the aim been simply to satisfy the claims 
of justice, then there would have been now no Germany and no, 
or only negligible, Bolshevism. There would have been no 
Armistice. The only terms offered to the defeated foe would 
have been “ unconditional surrender.”” Germany would have 
been occupied, and its end, as an empire, would have been pro- 
claimed. Every German, whether officer or man, proved guilty of 
brutality to the soldiers of the Allies held as prisoners in German 
hands would have been shot. Berlin would have been entered 
in triumph. The German people, utterly disarmed and completely 
cowed, would have been viewed as a murderous criminal is re- 
garded who is sentenced to pene! servitude for life. For thirty 
years at least they would have been forced to work, with adequate 
food but without pay, at the task of making good, by the produce 
of their mines, and in every shape most convenient to the Allies, 
the whole war debt which their villainy had caused those Allies 
to incur. And the Allied armies, advanced into Germany, would 
have gone forward to Petrograd and to Moscow, or sent such 
detachments as would, a year ago, easily have sufficed for that 
purpose. 

What floods of human misery, what abominations of torture 
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and starvation and agony, this course, if pursued, would have 
saved in the passage of the last eighteen months, hardly needs 
stating. But in this regard the past is as nothing compared 
with the future. The waves are risen: the inundation has 
come. The Red armies are already spread almost from Arch- 
angel to the Black Sea, and from Petrograd to the borders of 
China and to the gates of India.* President Wilson, with his 
accomplice, the British Premier, and assisted by the British 
Labour Party, has let hell loose upon the earth, and mankind 
stands now at the beginning of a conflict fated, too probably, 
to last for many years, to produce interior convulsion in every 
nation, and perhaps destined utterly to destroy present civiliza- 
tion, even as Goth and Vandal and Hun destroyed that of Rome. 
All that mortal man could do to render India an easy prey for the 
Bolshevik Mr. Montagu has done, not alone by his coming con- 
version of agitators and sedition-mongers into Ministers, but by 
his gross and abject surrender to Afghanistan.t If there be left 
one spark of sense or patriotism in the House of Commons, his 
supersession at least will be required. 

While these storms beat on the world, what hope or comfort 
can the League of Nations offer? In view of the actual situation 
its “ limitation of armaments ”’ is already farcical. The limitation 
of the German forces prescribed by the peace terms has been 
found to be as waste paper, and she is now said to have a million 


men under arms. The impotence of the League to protect its 
members against any sudden attack is avowed in its own com- 
mentary on its own Covenant. Its entire reliance is in fact based 
upon two assumptions, which are, (1) that no nation will be found 
“selfish, grasping, and warlike,” and (2) that any nation which 
does wage war will give nine months’ notice first. As both these 
assumptions happen to be ineffable nonsense, the value of the 


* This article was written prior to that success of the Polish armies over those of 
the Bolsheviks which is, up to the present (May 15, 1920), the latest phase in the 
kaleidoscopic changes of the Russian situation. Whether the victory of the long- 
oppressed Poles will endure must be deemed, unhappily, to be doubtful, in view of 
(1) its antagonism to all the designs of Germany which, to the utmost extent of its 
ability, has helped and is helping the “Red” murderers, and (2) to the immense 
influence of the Judaic Bolshevik propaganda in this country. The Trades Unions 
of Britain are backing the despotism of Moscow. Conscription for labour and con- 
scription for war are, apparently, their new gods. 

+ The chief demand of the rebellious Afghans was that England should abandon 
her right to supervise their relations with other States. After their invasion of India 
last year, this right was accordingly yielded and, with it, the principal result and the 
main security won by numerous campaigns and great sacrifices. The blood shed 
on many battlefields, the toils of many armies, the whole outcome of the first and second 
Afghan wars—all this has been rendered vain. The ghosts of Clive and Warren Hastings 
might well be imagined as rising from the dead to curse the Jew at the India Office and 
the Coalition Government. 
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League’s guarantee is not great. When we contemplate the dire 
evil which the League has already wrought, its frustration of the 
purposes for which a million British have died, its blight on our 
hopes of a federated empire, its terrible effect in great British 
dependencies, and the ghastly prospect now opening before our 
eyes in the East, we might speak of it in the words in which, in 
Tennyson’s poem, Arthur spoke to Guinevere : 


The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 

The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea. 


H. F. Wyart 


A PROBLEM FROM QUEENSLAND 


THE development of colonial autonomy has been marked by 
clearly defined stages or steps—the milestones have been distinct 
for all to read. In the main the Imperial Government, learning 
in the school of bitter experience, has striven to allow the colonies 
to manage themselves, premising always that they do not carry 
their activities beyond their own boundaries. When, in the 
middle eighties, the late Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, then Premier of 
the Colony of Queensland, annexed all but the Dutch portion of 
New Guinea, he was repudiated, and Germany, the country he 
then suspected, stepped in and secured a slice of territory which 
is only to-day passing under the control of Australia as a result 
of the late war. The same Premier asserted the right of his 
colony to refuse as Governor the nominee of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, mainly on religious grounds, and he also established the 
claim of the Colonial Government to grant or withhold the Crown’s 
mercy in purely local criminal cases. To-day Sir Robert Philp, 
formerly a strong supporter of Sir Thomas McIlwraith, and more 
recently Premier of Queensland, and Sir Alfred Cowley, also a 
Mcllwraith supporter, and subsequently for some years Speaker 
of the local Assembly, are on their way to London to ask that 
the Imperial Government shall continue to actively exercise its 
right to appoint the Queensland Governor.* 

Since the days of McIlwraith, Queensland has become part of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. She has shed her foreign 
responsibilities, and is limited to purely domestic concerns. But 
the Commonwealth constitution has left the Imperial Government 
to appoint the Governor of the State. It was anticipated that 
one of the first things the Australian States would do, after 
federation, was to alter their constitutions and arrange their own 
systems of appointing their local governors. So far they have 
done nothing, except to talk about the matter without arriving 
at any definite conclusion. Victoria has asked for time, South 
Australia is about equally divided on the question of a local or 
an Imperially appointed Governor. The question is not a live 
one in other States, except in Queensland, where the issue has 
become an acute one. Sir J. Hamilton Goold-Adams, appointed 
by the Imperial Government, remained the Governor, though he 
left the State on the usual retiring leave—unhappily to die before 
reaching home. Before quitting Queensland he declined to swamp 
the Legislative Council, which was rejecting measures brought in 
by the Government and passed by the Assembly. There is a 


* This important delegation has arrived in London simultaneously with the Premier 
of Queensland (Mr. Theodore).—Eprror, V.R 
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provision on the Statute Book by which such hostility on the part 
of the Council can be overcome—namely, by passing a Bill twice 
through the Assembly, and then submitting it to the electors for 
approval by referendum. The fact that the Government did not 
adopt this course probably influenced Goold-Adams to refuse the 
“ swamping ” advice. He, however, accepted the advice that, in 
place of awakening the dormant commission of acting-Governor 
now held by the Chief Justice Sir Pope Cooper, a Lieutenant- 
Governor should be appointed for life. Upon this Mr. Lennon, 
late Member of the Ministry, and for a few months Speaker, was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor. He at once swamped the Council, 
and one at least of the most strongly opposed measures, a 
with pastoral leases, was passed and assented to in the name o 
the Crown. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that in 1859 the first 
Governor of the Colony of Queensland received some friendly 
advice from Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, who with prophetic 
instinct warned him that he would experience the greatest amount 
of difficulty in connexion with the squatters, and he added, in 
words which one must think have either been unread or unheeded 
by Mr. Lennon: “ But in this, which is an irritating contest 
between rival interests, you will wisely abstain as much as possible 
from interference. Avoid taking part with one or the other. . . . 
The first care of a Governor in a free colony is to shun the reproach 
of being a Party man. Give all Parties and all Ministries formed 
the fairest play.” This very excellent advice seems no longer to 
be the mainspring of Imperial policy and Imperial Governors, if 
one may judge from the circumstance of a powerful delegation 
proceeding to beseech the Imperial Government to appoint some 
one to hold the scales justly between the rival interests of the 
State. Even Mr. Lennon does not seem sure of himself, for 
recently he has felt it necessary to publicly state that if he is 
given a fair trial for a few years he will be found to be “ practically 
neutral.” 

The delegation mentioned above has issued a statement, in 
reply to the charge that it seeks to undermine Queensland self- 
government or damage the credit of the State: “ Their mission 
is in every way perfectly constitutional. Queensland has full 
power to legislate within the limits of the constitution, but if its 
Parliament goes outside those limits, or does something which 
may injuriously affect the subjects of Great Britain or of other 
countries, no one can question the right of any citizens to petition 
the Imperial authorities for redress, and to send a delegation in 
support of such petition.” Theoretically Australia is a self- 
governing Dominion, but the Crown still exercises a form of 
restraint where the proposed laws of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
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ment are calculated to affect countries or people other than 
Australia or Australians. Witness here the Navigation Act of 
1912, which was reserved for His Majesty’s assent, and has not 
yet become law in its entirety. It was probably thought by the 
founders of the Australian Federation to be practically impossible 
that any State Parliament could pass laws calling for the con- 
sideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, but the delegation now on 
its way to London has a right to appeal to the Imperial Govern- 
ment if it and those behind it consider that what professes to be 
a domestic law in reality affects many outside the country. The 
delegation, we are told, “ goes to England to support a petition 
to His Majesty concerning the passing of a repudiatory and 
confiscatory measure, which, if allowed to pass unchallenged, may 
form a dangerous precedent in other portions of the Empire.” 
Upon this point one can hardly expect the Home Government to 
take any action. It would be a wearisome and thankless task to 
sit in judgment on all the proposed laws of colonial parliaments, 
and advise as to whether the whole or part of them might set a 
bad example to other portions of the Empire. If the State of 
Queensland, like some American States three-quarters of a century 
ago, is not a competent guardian of her own financial reputation, 
she must suffer accordingly. She is mistress in her own house, 
and it is only when she goes shrieking down the highways, to the 
annoyance and loss of others, that some one must assert his 
responsibility of keeping her in order. 

It is here that the real problem obtrudes itself. Who is to 
keep this unruly State, which some of its friends declare is on the 
verge of revolution and republicanism, along the lines of purely 
domestic legislation ? Who is to maintain the control which is 
embodied in the constitution of the colony, and but modified in 
the most trifling manner by the establishment of federation ? 
The Privy Council’s decision in the McCawley case has been 
interpreted to mean that the Parliament of the day is not bound 
by constitutional restrictions, even though the Australian High 
Court considers that it is. Colonel Amery, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, as reported by cable, does not see his 
way to question the advice of a Lieutenant-Governor which comes 
in immediate contradiction of the action of the Imperially 
appointed Governor of a few months before. The delegation 
from the commercial and financial heads of Brisbane is “ asking 
for the appointment of a Governor of Queensland in succession 
to Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams.” Presumably Colonel Amery will 
refer the delegates’ request to the Queensland Ministry, where 
the matter will be politely shelved. This would be in accordance 
with precedent. In September 1916 the Legislative Council passed 
a resolution deploring “certain disloyal statements, calculated 
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to sow discord in an hour of common peril.” These had been 
“ uttered and made public by a Minister of the Crown.” The 
Council even dared to say that it considered the utterance of such 
disloyal sentiments “highly inconsistent and improper.” The 
resolution went to Sir Goold-Adams, who replied that it would 
receive “ due consideration.” More than four years later it is 
still being considered, and the Minister complained of is acting- 
Premier of the State. 

It might even now be said that all these matters are purely 
those of domestic concern, and that if the Imperial Government 
chooses to hand over even its trifling control exercised through 
a Governor it is the concern of no one outside that Government 
and the people of the State of Queensland. This, however, is 
by no means the case. Queensland is a State under the Crown, 
and also a member of the Australian Commonwealth constituted 
under the Crown. If the Imperial control is to be abrogated 
something must take its place. It is not sufficient for the Colonial 
Office to say that it is taking the advice of a Lieutenant-Governor 
who was appointed on the advice of a Governor, who in his turn 
followed the advice of his Ministers. Presumably, with a change 
of Ministers the Lieutenant-Governor will be advised to cancel 
his own appointment, and logically the Imperial Government will 
have to take its instructions accordingly, and dismiss its own 
representative. It has always to be remembered that the present 
representative of the Crown is a strictly Party man. At the 
best he only hopes in years to come to show that he has been 
“ practically neutral.’ If Sir Thomas Mcllwraith established the 
right of a colony to pass judgment on the Imperial nominee for 
the governorship, the present Queensland Government, not the 
Queensland people, has assumed the right of choosing the Governor 
from amongst its own Party political friends. 

Where in all this does the Commonwealth of Australia come 
in? Queensland may be a sovereign State, but it must have an 
executive head. The Imperial Government has practically given 
the State Government carte blanche to do as it pleases, and has 
not, as in the case of Victoria, insisted that until the State alters 
its constitution the appointments by the Imperial Government 
will continue. Queensland has not altered her constitution ; the 
Government of the day is framing a constitution by executive 
acts, and there is none to say it nay. During the recent war 
feeling in places ran high, and certain Japanese residents called 
upon the captain of a Japanese cruiser to land troops on the 
Queensland coast. Had the latter been a fool or an adventurer 
much trouble might have resulted, even as the experiences arising 
from the Jamieson Raid have taught us. But the Common- 
wealth of Australia is bound by its constitution to protect the 
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States against invasion, and, if required by the State executive, 
to take steps to restore order in the event of domestic disturbances. 
While there was an Imperial official as Governor the chances that 
the State Government would invite invasion or create internal 
disorder were trifling. With the abrogation of Imperial control, 
and the substitution of Party and not popular control, the Common- 
wealth is burdened with responsibilities not of its own creation. 
Such a position cannot be permanent. If Queensland chose to 
elect her Governor by popular vote for a term of years there 
would at least be some responsible person at the head of affairs, 
but as matters stand to-day the Governor is the mere creature 
of the Ministry—the rubber-stamp to formally give finality to the 
decisions of a Party Cabinet. 

It is expected that there will be an elected convention about 
the end of the year to consider the amendments necessary in the 
Australian constitution. The occasion will be an opportune one 
for the determination of the status of Governors. To permit, as 
in the case of Queensland, any Government to entrench itself, 
under the nominal approval of the Imperial Government, for all 
time in power, altering the constitution as it thinks fit, appoint- 
ing its own Governor, and adjusting the judiciary to its liking, 
is not one ell removed from Soviet Government, by whatever 
name we may callit. Section 119 of the Commonwealth constitu- 
tion places certain duties upon the Australian Government, duties 
to which I have already referred. To speak of each State being 
a sovereign State, while its administration can be such as~to 
invite foreign interference and domestic riot, when the central 
Government is legally bound to intervene, is a misuse of terms. 
The Commonwealth owns the customs houses, the post and tele- 
graph offices, savings banks and taxation agencies throughout 
the States, and to pretend that it can sit quietly by while riots, 
if not worse, are raging round its property, is beyond serious 
contemplation. An abortive effort was made to put the Prime 
Minister over the border of Queensland in the latter end of 1917, 
and immediately the Commonwealth appointed a secret service 
police to advise it as to the spread of sedition, Sinn Feinism, and 
other anti-Commonwealth activities. The delegation to London 
from Brisbane may induce the Imperial Government to take up 
the duties which it is clearly inclined to shirk. If it fails, then, 
in the absence of properly conducted changes in the constitutions 
. of the States, Australia will have to look to the greater control 
by the Commonwealth, as in the cases of Canada and South 
Africa. 

T. D. Caataway 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“UNREPENTANT GERMANY ” 


By the courtesy of the Times we are able to reproduce textually this 
notable contribution, which appeared in our contemporary in the form 
of a letter on April 24 from the pen of Bishop Cannon, of the American 
Methodist Church. Nothing more pertinent has appeared in print any- 
where since the Armistice, and at a time when many persons on both 
sides of the Atlantic are rapidly resuming their pre-war Fool’s Paradise 
this refreshing dose of common sense—so called because not too common— 
is peculiarly wholesome and refreshing. May it not be wholly lost upon 
No. 10 Downing Street or the White House.—Epiror, National Review. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Times 


S1r,—During the past month, as a Bishop of the Methodist Church of the 
United States appointed to investigate conditions and to make recom- 
mendations for relief work in Europe, I have visited France, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Danzig, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. I 
have seen in person as much as possible in the allotted time, and have 
held numerous conferences with thoroughly posted and reliable workers 
and leaders, and on the basis of this personal observation and reliable 
testimony I have cabled to the United States recommendations for 
appropriations for pressing needs. In carrying on this investigation I 
have of necessity been brought face to face with facts of a political and 
international nature, and some friends have suggested that a statement 
from an American might interest your readers. 

It may be proper to state that I had three sons in the American Army, 
and one daughter in the American Y.M.C.A. work in France, that I was 
personally with the American Army in Great Britain and France in 1918, 
and was in Great Britain, France, and Italy from December 1918 till 
May 1919, and have been in frequent communication with well-informed 
men and women who have manifested, in speech and action, breadth of 
vision, liberality of thought, a desire for better conditions not for their 
own countries simply, but for our entire present-day world. The conclu- 
sions presented below, therefore, are based, as I believe, upon a careful 
consideration of the facts, and not upon prejudice, narrowness, or vindic- 
tiveness, and I trust I may be pardoned if they are cast in a somewhat 
theological form. 

First. Germany has sinned. Led by the Kaiser and his Government, 
Germany forced war upon an amazed and a protesting Europe in order 
that Germany might dominate the commercial and political life not only 
of Europe, but of the world. To accomplish this result the German people, 
with few protesting voices, supported their Imperialistic leaders. For 
over four years Germany tried by every possible means, fair or foul, to 
impose her will upon the world. There was nothing too brutal, too 
revolting, too cruel, too cowardly for the German war lords. The air 
raids on unfortified cities like London and Scarborough, the deliberate 
destruction and vandalism at Noyon, Lens, and throughout Northern 
France, the sinking of the Lusitania and other non-combatant ships, the 
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murder of Nurse Cavell notwithstanding the persistent entreaties of the 
American and Spanish Embassies, the deportations of girls and women— 
these and other similar deeds put the brand of eternal infamy upon present- 
day Germany. If there be those who still deny or doubt Germany’s 
responsibility for the war and its consequences, I cannot hope to convince 
such persons in this article. The great world tribunal outside of Germany 
has heard the testimony and has given its verdict: ‘ Guilty.” 

Second. The world suffers. Germany’s sin has brought great suffering. 
Millions of men in their prime have been killed. Millions more will suffer 
for life from wounds. Millions of wives and parents have lost their best 
beloved, famine and pestilence have been and are still destroying young 
children and delicate women. Northern France, Servia, and in a less 
degree Northern Italy have been laid waste. Poland has been the battle- 
ground of advancing and returning armies. Machinery, foodstuffs, furni- 
ture, valuables of every description, have been stolen and sent to Germany 
from the territory occupied by the German armies. The whole world 
has been burdened by huge debts, which will require heavy taxation for 
a generation. The countries of Europe especially have been put under 
such intense and prolonged nervous strain for over five years that thought 
and action are still abnormal. No man knows or can positively predict 
even yet what further disturbances involving bloodshed and war may 
occur, for there are still millions of troops under arms in Europe. Ger- 
many’s sin has brought physical and mental distress to the whole world, 
and my recent investigations have indelibly visualized this distress, and 
in the presence of destruction, disease, and death I have realized as never 
before the fearful, tremendous consequence of Germany’s sin. 

Third. Germany is unrepentant. I had neither seen nor heard 
anything before this trip which indicated that Germany had repented of 
her infamous conduct, and this trip confirmed the belief that there has 
been no real repentance. Germany is sorry, aye, even to the point of 
““ weeping and gnashing of teeth,” but not sorry for her sin. No, she is 
sorry for her failure. She is like a thief who is sorry that he was stopped 
before he could steal everything he wanted, but who is not sorry for what 
he has done, and is determined to fight to hold on to the things he was 
able to steal before he was stopped. 

There is no indication that Germany has experienced any real change 
of heart. There is no indication that she has any sorrow, to say nothing 
of remorse, for the poverty, the debt, the famine, the disease, the suffering, 
the death she has brought upon the world. She is sorry that she is suffer- 
ing, she is sorry that she has been compelled to sign a treaty which puts 
the brand of Cain upon her and which binds her to make reparation to 
even a limited extent. But she knows nothing of genuine repentance 
which says, as did the Publican Zaccheus to Jesus, ‘If I have taken 
anything from any man, I restore him fourfold.” Germany is sorry, 
angrily sorry, amazedly sorry, sullenly and morosely sorry, revengefully 
sorry, but she is still an unrepentant sinner, and she ought to be treated 
as such. 

God—the just, the almighty, the loving, the forgiving God—knows 
not how to bestow forgiveness upon an unrepentant sinner. The willing- 
ness, aye, the desire to forgive may be in our hearts, but how can for- 
giveness be extended to Germany when she has not repented, when she 
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has brought forth no fruit meet for repentance, and when she is persis- 
tently, deceitfully, angrily trying to evade the just consequences of her 
sin? I travelled the length of Germany from Danzig to Berlin, and from 
Berlin to the Holland frontier, and I have travelled through the territory 
of the Army of Occupation. There are no devastated fields, no shell-torn 
houses, no looted homes or factories, no mines flooded and ruined, no 
orchards cut down, no cathedrals or public buildings or monuments defaced 
or destroyed. The fields, forests, orchards, factories, railroads, public 
buildings, and homes of Germany are intact. The crops are planted and 
are growing, the factories are ready for work, the people are under the 
shelter of the homes of their fathers. The revolutions we have read 
about in Berlin and elsewhere have wrought small comparative damage 
to German property. 

But just a few kilometres away are the ruins of Liége, Ypres, Albert, 
and Noyon ; the ruined and flooded mines, the fields torn and ragged with 
great shell-holes, the dug-outs and the wooden shacks now used by the 
French peasants in the place of the cottages of their fathers destroyed by 
German hate and vandalism. A truly repentant Germany would sorrow- 
fully but eagerly try to make reparation. The present real Germany is 
trying by hypocrisy and delay to evade reparation. 

Fourth. Germany must pay. For the good of the world, aye, for 
her own real good, Germany must be made to pay, to atone, as far as 
possible, for her crimes. She must be made to know and to feel that 
the world has pronounced her “ Guilty’; she must be made to realize 
that the judgment is just, and that although she will be heavily burdened 
for a generation, she must pay, as far as possible, for all the damage she 
has wrought. It is not necessary to demand such large immediate 
payments that she will be paralysed. But payment should be extended 
over a term of years till all is paid. This is not cruel; it is kind. It 
declares that innocent Belgium and France shall not be made the victims 
of the ambition and hate of cruel Germany and then be left to suffer, 
but that Germany shall make atonement and be made to realize the evils 
resulting from national sin, and possibly be brought in time to true 
repentance. 

Fifth. The Peace Treaty should be rigidly enforced. Germany must 
be made to realize that she cannot escape just punishment and reparation. 
She must be compelled to disarm and to demobilize at once. She should 
be compelled to maintain a responsible, orderly form of government, the 
form of which to be determined by the German people themselves, not 
by riots or force of arms, but by peaceable methods of elections and repre- 
sentative assemblies. The Allied Powers owe it to the peace and pros- 
perity of the rest of the world to see to it that order is maintained in 
Germany, even if it be necessary as a last resort to send an army to Berlin. 
The Prussian military spirit must be destroyed and the crimes committed 
under it must be punished. For example, the men responsible for the 
murder of Nurse Cavell should all be shot. The outrageous assault upon 
the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian because he had his hand 
in his pocket while speaking to one of these Prussian officers, and the arrest 
of the lady correspondent of the Daily News, are indicative of the real 
spirit of the German soldiers. The civilian population of Germany has 
been dominated by the military element so long and so thoroughly that 
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it cannot shake off that domination unaided even if it so desires. The 
time for temporizing with Germany has passed. She should be compelled 
to disarm, to demobilize, to maintain an orderly form of government, 
to deliver cattle, machines, coal, stolen goods, and all other items specified 
in the Treaty. And i: .t is necessary to assist her unwilling Government 
to keep her pledges, it will cost far less in the long run to send an army 
to Berlin now, which will effectually end the resistance of delay and 
hypocrisy which has been offered for nearly a year. It will be far better 
for the whole world, Germany included, if it is made absolutely certain 
now that Germany must fulfil the conditions of the Peace Treaty, without 
additional pressure if possible, but if not possible, then pressure to the 
limit. A repentant Germany is greatly to be desired ; but if not a repen- 
tant Germany, a submissive, obedient, de-Prussianized Germany is neces- 
sary for the peace of the world. A defiant Germany means uncertainty 
and unrest for the other countries of Europe. A submissive Germany, 
hard at work making reparation for her crimes and no longer plotting 
against her neighbour, means peace for Poland, Czecho-Slovekia, France, 
and the rest of Europe. 


London JAMES CANNON, Jun. 


A PROTEST 
To THE EpIToR OF THE National Review 


Srr,—In your May number Lord Plymouth, not much concerning himself 
with criticism of the assertions of fact contained in my book, The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, devotes himself to imputations on my motives 
and to denunciation of what he terms ‘“‘ pro-Germanism.”’ 

In writing a book which sought to emphasize the solidarity of Europe 
as a whole, which denounced some of the penalties imposed in the Peace 
as being at the same time unwise, dishonourable, and impossible, and 
which spoke strongly of what I believed to be a breach of honour on the 
part of my own country, I knew what to expect from patriots more sensi- 
tive to the wrongdoing of other countries than to the honour and wisdom 
of their own. I must not complain, therefore, when some mud is slung 
at me; and I should not for this reason practise the bad habit of replying 
to a review, the force of which readers must be left to judge for them- 
selves, whether their sympathies are with the reviewer or with the author. 

But when in a blind eagerness to make out his case, Lord Plymouth 
attributes to me the precise opposite of what I say, it is my duty to correct 
him. On p. 90 of my book I wrote: ‘‘ Almost exactly 75 per cent. of the 
iron ore raised in Germany in 1918 came from Alsace-Lorraine. In this 
the chief importance of the stolen provinces lay. There is no question 
but that Germany must lose these ore-fields. The only question is how 
far she is to be allowed facilities for purchasing their produce.” On the 
next page I add that the new frontier, reincorporating Alsace-Lorraine in 
France, is one ‘“‘ which sentiment and historic justice require.” The eye 
of Lord Plymouth catching the words ‘‘ Germany . . . stolen,” and eager 
for demonstrations of his thesis, he (alone amongst my readers so far as 
I know) leaps to the conclusion that the author is charging France with 
stealing these provinces from Germany! He writes as follows: ‘“ But 
here is where Mr. Keynes’s German bias is seen; why does he talk of 
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stolen provinces? He ignores the fact that Germany stole them from 
France in 1870, and he appears to think that fifty years’ possession of 
stolen property gives Germany a better title to hold it for ever than France 
had in 1870, and that a just restitution should be called a fresh act of 
theft—a strange moral doctrine. . . . In this matter Mr. Keynes is frankly 
pro-German. It is this that has given his book its vogue in all enemy 
countries and in every circle that is hostile to Britain. It is this which 
makes it so objectionable a performance in a British bureaucrat.” 

I point out, therefore, for the benefit of your readers, what must be 
obvious to my readers, that in this case at any rate Lord Plymouth’s 
feelings have been too much for his eyesight, and that I accused Germany 
of stealing these provinces from France, and not the opposite—though I 
have little hope of thereby modifying the ill-opinion of Lord Plymouth, 
who is only looking about for sticks wherewith to belabour one from 
whose advocacy of appeasement and moderation he differs fundamentally, 
and not because he misunderstands it. 

There are two attitudes to the present misfortunes of the world— 
attitudes of mind, as Lord Plymouth suggests, which find both equally 
their justifications elsewhere than in statistics—the one stressing the 
hatred and injuries of the past, the other looking forward, perhaps vainly, 
to the appeasements and the building up of the future. Let him, how- 
ever, give me the credit of as much sincerity, and even patriotism, in 
allowing the one to colour my views as he has himself in holding tight to 
the other. I am, ete., 

King’s College, Cambridge, May 17, 1920 J. M. KEYNEs 


[In view of the studied bias in favour of the enemy and against the Allies which 
has made Mr. Keynes’s notorious volume a textbook for Anglophobes throughout the 
world, it is not surprising that Lord Plymouth should have misread this reference to 
Alsace-Lorraine. In view of the writer’s consistently pro-German and anti-French 
attitude it seemed more likely that he would regard France as the thief, and we are 
relieved to learn that this was not his intention, and that for once Mr. Keynes could 
bring himself to condemn Germany, though he has no one to thank but himself if 
other people thought otherwise until he gave the present explanation.—Eprror, N.R.] 


INDIAN MISGIVINGS 
To THE EprTor oF THE National Review 


S1r,—I am an ordinary Indian merchant returning to business after a 
few months’ holiday in England. During my holiday I have carefully 
read everything I could find to read in the home papers about India and 
particularly about Mr. Montagu’s reform scheme. 

As a strong pro-Indian who knows India well and with many intimate 
friends who are natives of various countries in India, I welcome any 
scheme for the amelioration of the people ; but there are a few facts which 
I have found myself up against which strike me as having a most important 
bearing on current Indian affairs : 

(1) People at home talk indiscriminately of “‘ Indians.” There is no 
such equivalent word in any of the vernaculars or languages in the conti- 
nent of India. A native of Bengal doesn’t describe himself to a native 
of the Punjab as an Indian, he calls himself a Bengali, and the native 
of the Punjab is known all over India as a Punjabi, and so on. 
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(2) I noticed a day or two before sailing from England that Com- 
mander Kenworthy in the House of Commons referred to the Aga Khan 
as “‘the leader of Moslems in India.” If he had said he was a leader of 
a small section of Moslems tucked away in a corner of the Bombay Presi- 
dency he would have been right. To describe the Aga Khan as Com- 
mander Kenworthy does is as wrong and perhaps more offensive to the 
vast majority of Moslems of India as if we talked of Dr. Clifford as the 
leader of European Christians. 

(8) In a special article on the Reform schemes in one of the Sunday 
papers I notice Captain Ormsby Gore, M.P., made a statement to the 
effect that the opposition which has been so forcibly expressed by the 
non-Brahmans of Madras to the Montagu scheme on the grounds of 
the probable creation of a Brahmin oligarchy was “‘ non-existent in Bengal.” 
Captain Ormsby Gore is utterly wrong, the facts being that the Namasu- 
dras, or non-Brahmins, in Bengal are entirely opposed to Brahmin control, 
and have expressed themselves very forcibly on the subject. 

(4) Then we have an appeal from Sir Thomas Holland to the Services 
in India to be loyal to “the scheme.” He relies on the ‘ modern” 
members of the Service. This appeal is typical of Sir Thomas. It is in 
the ranks of the “‘ modern” members of the Services in India that we are 
finding and will find a breaking away from the old and splendid traditions 
of the English rulers of India, All classes of Indians—whether the coolie 
on railway construction or in tea-gardens, a baboo in a Government office 
or in a bank, a native officer or a mechanic, a barrister or a marwari- 
merchant—all prefer, understand, and appreciate the British sahib. I 
assert, with a special intimate and deep knowledge of Indian natives of 
all classes, that no Hindu, Moslem, or Jew is capable of settling a dispute 
in which Hindus and/or Moslems are mixed up. I would warn people in 
England that the intolerance of the Moslem for a Hindu or Jew, or of any 
Hindu or Sikh for a Moslem or Jew, is little less than terrifying, being ex- 
ceeded only, perhaps, by the disgusting, appalling, cruel, and humiliating 
disdain of the Brahmin or any higher-caste Hindu for the menial castes. 

One welcomes the interest the Labour Party has taken in rushing 
through Mr. Montagu’s scheme, and the desire to give Indians a greater 
share in governing themselves is appreciated by no one more than the 
non-official business man in India; but what is disconcerting is the fact 
that none of the Labour Party seem to know anything about India worth 
knowing—any references to India I have ever seen as emanating from 
members of the Labour Party have all only displayed their colossal 
ignorance of the subject. 

Why can we not have the truth ? To the ordinary onlooker in England 
it is this: Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are simply exploiting the white 
man in India. Mr. Montagu, at any rate, knows that, however impos- 
sible and impracticable his scheme may be, the officials in India will take 
on the burden and “ see it through.” The most optimistic view I can 
take is that the success of the scheme will depend, not on Mr. Montagu’s 
views as expressed now, but on the future working and loyal toil of the 
British and native Government official in India. The native official will, 
I believe, be as loyal as the Englishman. I say it without hesitation 
that the ordinary provincial native district officer I have met in India 
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is not only generally a good fellow, but often far more efficient than his 
English colleague, and have found him in numerous cases to be more 
approachable, more amenable, more knowledgeable, and a keener and 
harder worker. I have come across “ wasters ” in English as well as native 
official ranks. I, for one, do not, as a non-official, have any misgivings 
on the subject of the wider appointment of natives to the higher (or officer) 
grades of the Indian Services ; he can never be such a failure as the “ waster” 
who is an Englishman. There are, however, dangers ahead: many 
firms who come to open up business in India from countries where “‘ graft ” 
is a common method of propagating business will find good and plentiful 
soil—or shall we say crooked and twisted trees ?-—which will respond to 
the graft treatment. It may, I hope, be the special mission of all English- 
men in India, official and non-official, who love the country—and, like 
myself, there are very many who do love India and her people—to assist 
and encourage by advice and precept all Indian friends with whom they 
come in contact to learn to hold up their heads and do things on the 
straight. It is a platitude to talk of the corruptibleness of the Indian 
official ; let us all assist our native friends to negative such a conven- 
tional lie. Among the lower, illiterate business classes I have come 
across cases of commercial immorality such as proved bribery, etc., but 
the better-class native official I have found honourable and straight and 
often, I am sorry to admit, straighter than many English officials in the 
Government and railway service. 

The danger is not going to come from our giving wider employment 
in the Services to natives of India; it is from the political side of Indian 
life that will come the trouble. The methods of the most mean, con- 
temptible, and dishonest English politician will not be in it with the 
acute-minded native, be he Hindu or Moslem, once he takes to politics 
as his definite “* profession.” 

Another question I would ask is: Do the Labour Party realize that 
the alleged friends who have been instructing them are really using the 
Labour Party to establish a monopoly of control for the Indian native 
upper classes, for which exactly equivalent class in England some of our 
Labour leaders express such violent abhorrence. 

Whatever the merits of the Montagu scheme, the fact remains that 
the Labour Party at least have gone into it blindly, led by Mr. Montagu, 
whose future career in politics probably depends on his putting this Bill 
through. There may be terrible trouble ahead in India—the direct result 
of Mr. Montagu’s scheme. The mass of people in India are content with 
our present form of government ; the native States are content to carry on 
on their present lines of autocratic government. Was it really necessary 
to upset the whole country by bringing in a form of self-government which 
a very, very small minority have asked for—visionaries most of them, 
who may find an outlet for their political aspirations in provincial councils, 
but who will carry no weight on the Imperial Council? How can we 
expect Lord Sinha to be acceptable, let us say, as Governor of the Punjab, 
or Malik Umar Hayat Khan as Governor of the Mahratta Brahmins, or 
the Aga Khan as an executive Member of Council dealing with matters 
connected with the Pandus and pilgrims of Puri in Orissa ? 

One more point and I have done. Do the people of England realize 
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that the Indian Army which came across to fight for us was (1) not loyal 
directly to India, nor even to the King of England, and (2) was largely 
composed of men not even subjects of the King of England (Emperor of 
India), and (8) was entirely a mercenary army—the simple explanations 
being : 

(1) They were loyal first to their British and native officers, who for 
the past twenty-five years had trained them and taught them what it 
was to love and respect an English gentleman. Our Indian (native) 
troops would not have crossed the sea if they did not love and trust their 
officers. They went at the behest of their English and native officers 
(and, of course, their Indian native chiefs), but I assert not one Indian 
sepoy would have listened to an Indian politician—unless he was paid 
enough. 

(2) All our Gurkhas are subjects of the independent kingdom of Nepal ; 
Nepal is not subject to the King of England and is not a native State. 
A great percentage of our Punjab, Sikh, Dagra, and other troops are 
subjects of native States ; and in a native State the Maharaja sahib comes 
first and the British sircar second, if considered at all. A big percentage 
of our troops were Pathans from across the north-west frontier. 

(8) The large number of recruits procured in India was due entirely 
to the very great enhancement of pay—free rations, pensions, promotions, 
and other monetary attractions. 

The suggestion, if made, that the Reform scheme is being given as a 
reward for war services rendered by India is false and claptrap. The 
political classes and the educated classes (outside the native States) did 
not help us to win the war; they did very little, and even the bulk of 
the War Loans and subscriptions were provided by the English non-official 
community, and, of course, most splendidly by our native princes. 

As a politician in pushing through a policy Mr. Montagu has admittedly 
achieved a success, but what are his motives? Is his keenness to give 
Indians a form of self-government entirely disinterested ? I think not. 
As a native friend once put it to me, the architect and builder of the 
Dewan Khas at Delhi did not build it because, for altruistic and other 
motives, he wished his Imperial master to have a comfortable asylum 
for his revels; he made a good job of it to justify and enhance his own 
professional reputation. Incidentally he served his master well—but 
who is Mr. Montagu’s master? Time will tell whether the edifice Mr. 
Montagu and his clique have insisted on commencing—at the roof first 
instead of at the foundation—will satisfy the voiceless millions, 99 per 
cent. of whom have had no hand in its building, have not authorized 
it, and have not even asked for it. 

Mr. Montagu, no doubt, will reach to the heights he aspires as a 
“ British ” politician, but I say again he is deliberately exploiting the 
thousands of loyal English and native officials now working for the British 
Empire in our Indian dependency. However rotten his scheme, these 
officials will see it through; theirs will be the heat and burden of the 
day, and the kudos will belong to Mr. Montagu, who belongs himself to 
a race, rightly or wrongly, more despised and mistrusted than any people 
in the world by over three hundred million of our fellow-subjects in India. 
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